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THAT PASSED BETWEEN 


THEODOSIUS 


AND 
CONSTANTHI A; 


SHE HAD TAKEN THE VEIL. 


Al ont 8 ak 


Now firit publiſhed from the Original Manuſcripts. 


— 


Ce ſera cette paix dont fa Bonte ſupreme 
De ſes vrais ſerviteurs remplit la ſaintets ; 
Et que poſſede un cœur qui rentrant en ſoi-meme 
Enchaſſe tout vanit, PIERRE CORNEILLE, 


Theſe Letters are yet extant in the Nunnery, where 


Conſtantia reſided, and are often read to the young 
Religious, to inſpire them with good Reſolutions, and 


Sentiments of Virtue. Apbisox. 
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The RIGHT REVEREND. 


WILLIAM, 


Lo RD BISHoO of 
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My LoRp, 


O have let the pen ſleep, after 
| your Lordſhip had pronounced 
me able to ſerve the cauſe of our Di- 
vine Maſter, would have been an a& 
of deſertion. Before, I entered the 

2 liſts 


= 
liſts only as a voluntier, and poſſibly, 
like moſt other voluntiers, I neither 
did much good nor much harm. But 
when you, my Lord, who have given 
ſuch proofs of your Generalſhip, re- 
commended me to the field, I could 
no longer ſtay behind, nor, like other 
military Chaplains, during the heat 
of the battle, keep my ſtation among 


the baggage. 


Bur your Lordſhip has been ſo 
ſucceſsful in your ſpiritual warfare, 
that you have left little for me to do. 
' You have defended religion with 
equal happineſs on the uncandid 
7 = attacks 
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| attacks of her enemies, and the mil. 

taken kindneſs of her friends. You 
have put the Wolf te death, and 

the Nurſe to No, not to filence, 


my Lord ; for in that caſe ſhe. muſt 
have been put to death firſt at leaſt, 


6 +. ' 
Wo | * 


2 Bur what will your Lordſhip ſay 
to my forces? my forces! that con- 
ſiſt of one bare-headed Father, and 


one defenceleſs Nun! 


Do you aſk, why I have employ- 
ed Popiſh advocates in the cauſe? I 
anſwer, that the circumſtanees of 
the paris were favourable to my 
a 4 defign, 


1 
deſign, and that Tuxoposius and 
ConsTANTIA write not in defence 
of any particular ſect, but in the 
behalf of Chriſtianity. This will ſa- 
tisfy your Lordſhip. 


Bor party zeal, and political fa- 
gacity, perhaps may not acquiefce 
in ſuch an anſwer : I hope, however, 
I ſhall be acquitted of any intention 
to recommend popery, or arbitrary 
power ; and, then, peace be to 


party-zeal, and political ſagacity ! 


Ix truth, to ſerve the cauſe of ra- 


tional religion, was my only aim 
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F through the whole of this perform- 
ance; in which 1 with to approve 
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myſelf, my Lord, 


Your Lordſhip's 


moſt obedient 


„ 


= humble ſervant, 


John Langhorne. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE ſtory of Theodoſius and Conſtantia is 
thus related by the Spectator, N®. 164. 


ConsTANTIA was a woman of extraordi- 
nary wit and beauty, but very.unhappy in a fa- 
ther, who having arrived at great riches by 
his own induſtry, . in nothing but 


His money. 


Tuxoposlus was the younger ſon of a de- 
cayed family; of great parts and learning, im- 
proved by a genteel and virtuous education. 
When he was in the twentieth year of .his 
age he became acquainted with Conſtantia, 
who had not then paſſed her fifteenth. As he 
lived but a few miles diſtant from her father's 
houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſee- 
ing her; and by the advantages of a good 

a 4 perſon, 


— 


| 5 E 

perſon, and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch 
an impreſſion in her heart as it was impoſſible 
for time to efface: He was himſelf no leſs 


ſmitten with Conſtantia. A LoNG ACQUAIN= 
TANCE made them ſtill diſcover new beauties _: 
in each other, and by degrees raiſed in them ; a 

that mutual paſſion which had an influence on | 
their following lives. 


r œ ——— ——!ĩ! TINS 
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Ir unfortunately happened chat, in the 
midſt of this intercourſe of love and friendſhip 
between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there 
broke out an irreparable quarrel between their 
parents, the one valuing himſelf too much 


upon his birth, and the other upon his poſ- 
ſeſſions. The father of Conſtantia was ſp in- 
cenſed at the father of Theodoſius, that he 
contracted an unreaſonable averſion towards 
his ſon, inſomuch that he forbad him his houſe, 
and charged his daughter upon her duty never 
to ſee him more. In the mean time, to break 


4» off 


CW 


„ 


off all communication between the two lovers, 


who he knew entertained ſecret hopes of ſome 


favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them 


together, he found out a young gentleman 


whom he pitched upon as a huſband for his 
daughter. He ſoon concerted the affair ſo well 
that he told. Conſtantia it was his deſign to 
marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and that her 
wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. 


Conſtantia, who was over-awed by the autho- 


rity of her father, and unable to object any 


thing to ſo advantageous a match, received the 
propoſal with a profound filence, which her 
father commended in her as the moſt decent 
mapner of a virgin's giving her conſent to an 
overture of that kind. The noiſe of this in- 


tended marriage ſoon reached Theodoſius, 


who after a long tumult of paſſions which na- 


turally riſe in a lover's heart on ſach an occa- 


fion, writ the following letter to Conſtantia, 


TRE 


of a good fortune and an agreeable perſon, 


o 


— 
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Tur thought of my Conſtantia, which for 
ſome years has been my only happineſs, is now 


become a greater torment to me than I am able 
to bear. Mult I then live to ſee you another's ? 
The ſtreams, the fields and meadows, where 
we have fo often talked together, grow pain- 


ful to me; life itſclf is become a burthen. 


May you long be happy in the world, but for- 


get that there was ever ſuch a man in it as 


TRE OPDOSIUs. 


Turs letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that 


very evening, who fainted at the reading of it; 
and the next morning the was much more alar- 


med by two or three meſſengers, that came to 
her father's houſe one after another to enquire 
if they had heard any thing of Theodoſtus, who, 
it feems, bad left his chamber about midnight, 
and could no where be found. The deep me- 
lancholy which had hung upon his mind ſome- 


time before, made them apprehend the worſt 


that 
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and exerciſes of religion, to which her aMic- 


Td +} 
that could befall him. Conſtantia, who knew 
that nothing but the report of her marriage 


could have driven him to ſuch extremities, 


was not to be comforted : She now accuſed 


herſelf for having ſo tamely given an ear to 
the propoſal of a huſband, and looked upon 


the new lover as the murderer of Theodoſius: 


In ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt ef- 
fects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than 
comply with a marriage which appeared to her 
fo full of guilt and horror, The father ſeeing 
himſelf entirely rid of Theodoſius, and like- 
ly to keep a conſiderable portion in his fami- 
ly, was not very much concerned at the ob- 
Ninate refuſal of his daughter, and did not 
find it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon 


that account to his intended ſon-in-law, who 


had all along regarded this alliance rather as 


a match of convenience than of love. Con- 
ftantia had now no relief but in her devotions 


tions 


E 


after ſome years had abated the violence of 


her ſorrows, and ſettled her thoughts in 


a kind of tranquillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs 


the remainder of her days in a convent. Her 
father was not diſpleaſed with a reſolution 
which would fave money in his family, and 


readily complied with his danghter' s intentions. 
Accordingly in the twenty - fifth year of her 


age, while her beauty was yet in all its height 
and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouring 


city, in order to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns 


among whom to place his daughter. There 
was in this place a Father of a convent who 


was very much renowned for his piety and 


exemplary life; and as it is uſual in the Ro- 
miſh church for thoſe o are under any great 
affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply them- 
ſelves to the moſt eminent Confeſſors for par- 


don and conſolation, our beautiful votary took 


the 


tions had ſo entirely ſubjected her mind, that 
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the opportunity of cs herſelf to this 
center Father. 


We muſt now return to Theodoſius, who 
the very morning that the above-mentioned 
enquiries had been made after him, arrived at a 
religious houſe in the city where now Conſtan- 


_ tia reſided; and deſiring that ſecreſy and con- 
cealment of the Fathers of the convent, which 
is very nfual upon any extraordinary occaſion,” 


he made himſelf one of the order, with a pri- 


vate vow never to enquire after Conſtantia ; 


whom he looked upon as given away to his ri- 


val, upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have 
been ſolemnized. Having in his youth made 
a good progreſs in learning, that he might de- 
dicate himſelf more entirely to religion, he en- 


tered into holy orders, and in a few years be- 


came renowned for his ſanity of life, and 
thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired into 
| — 


1 
all who converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determined to 
apply herſelf in confeſſion, though neither ſhe 
nor any other, beſides the Prior of the con- 
vent, knew any thing of his name or family, 
The gay, the amiable Theodoſius had now 
taken upon him the name of Father Francis, 
and was ſo far concealed in a long beard, a 
ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that it was 
impoſlible to diſcover the man of the world in 
the venerable conventual. 


As he was one morning ſhut up in his con- 


felional, Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened 


the ſtate of her ſoul to him; and after having 
given him the hiſtory of a life full of inno- 
cence, ſhe burſt out in tears, and entered up- 


on that part of her ſtory, in which he himſelf 
had ſo great a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, 
has, I fear, been the death of a wan, who 
had no other fault but that of loving me tog 

LO much, 


I xvi J 
much. Heaven only knows how dear he was 
to me while he lived, and how bitter the re- 
membrance of him has been to me ſince his 
death. She here pauſed, and lifted up her 
eyes that ſtreamed with tears towards the Fa- 
ther; who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of her 
forrows, that he could only command his voice, 
which was broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo 
far as to bid her proceed. She followed his 
directions, and in a flood of tears poured ont 
her heart before him. The Father could not 
forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that in the 
agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. 
Conſtantia, who thought the good man was 
thus moved by his compaſſion towards her, | 
and by the horror of her guilt, proceeded 
with the utmoſt contrition to acquaint him with 
that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going. 
to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement = 
for her ſins, and the only facrifice (fie could 
make to the. memory of Theodoſius. The 
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1 
Father, who, by this time, had pretty well 
compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in tears up- 


on hearing that name, to which he had been 
ſo long diſuſed, and upon receiving this in- 
ſtance of an unparalleled fidelity from one 
who, he thought, had ſeveral years ce ods 
the interruptions of his — fockng his 
penitent overwhelmed with griet, he was on- 
ly able to bid her from time to time, be com- 
forted—to tell her that her {ins were forgiven 
her—that her guilt was not ſo great as ſhe 
apprehended—that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer her- 
ſelf to be afflicted above meaſure. After 
which he recovered himſelf enough to give 
her the. abſolution in form ; directing her at 
the ſame time to repair to him again the next 
day, that he might encourage her in the pious 
reſolution ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable 


exhortations for her behaviour in it. Conſtan- 


tia retired, and the next morning renewed her 
ein appli: 


ell 


applications; Theodoſius having manned his 
foul with proper thoughts and reflections, ex- 
erted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt manner 
he could, to animate his penitent in the courſe of 
life ſne was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions 
which had taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding, 
with a promiſe to her, that he would from time 
to time continue his admonitions when ſhe 
ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The 
rules of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will not 
| permit that 1 ſhould ſee you, but you may aſſure 
yourſelf not only of having a place in my 
©-prayers; but of receiving ſuch frequent mflruc- 
tions as I can convey to you by letters. Go on 


chearfally in the glorious courſe you have un- 


dertaken, and you will quickly find ſuch a 
peace and ſatisfaction in your mind, which it 


Y 


is not in the power of the world to give. 
_ 8d [n- 


| 


Cons rAN TIA 's heart was fo mat: with 


the diſcourſe of Father Francis, that the very 
next day ſhe entered upon her vow. As ſoon 
as the ſolemnities of her reception were over, 


| ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the A Ablbeſs, 


into her own apartment. 


Tux Abbeſs had been informed the night 
before of all that had paſſed between her no- 
viciate and Father Francis, from whom ſhe 
now delivered to her the following letter. | 


As the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conlo- 
© lations which you may expect from the life 


you are now engaged in, I muſt acquaint 


you that Theodoſius, whoſe death ſits fo 


heavy upon your thoughts, is ſtill alive; 


< and that the Father to whom you have con- 
« feſſed yourſelf, was once that Theodoſius 


c whom you ſo much lament. The love which 


© we have ha. for one another, will make us 


more 


«4 


= 


more happy in its diſappointment, than it 


could have done in its ſucceſs. Providence 

« has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, though 

not according to our wiſhes. Conſider your 

Theodoſius till as dead, but aſſure your- 

ſelf of one who will not ceaſe to pray for 
you in Father 

| 'FRANCIS. 


ConsTAnTIA ſaw that the hand-writing 
agreed with the contents of the letter: And 
upon refle&ting on the voice, the perſon, the 
behaviour, and above all the extreme ſorrow 
of the Father during her confeſſion, ſhe diſ- 


covered Theodoſius in every particular. After 


having wept with tears of joy, it is enough, 
lays ſhe, Theodoſius is ſtill in being ; I ſhall 
live with comfort and die in peace. 


THE letters which the Father ſent her after- 


| wards are yet extant in the nunnery where ſbe r4- 
ST faded; 
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is, I hope, no violation of it.— 


[ xxil ] 
Jaded ; and are ofien read to the young, religious 


to-inſpire them with gocd reſolutions and ſentiments | 


of virtue. It ſo happened that after Conſtan- 
tia had. lived about ten years in the cloyſter, a 
violent fever broke out in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes, and among 


others, Theodoſius. Upon his death-bed he 


ſent his benediction in a very moving manner 
to Conſtantia; who at that time was herſelf ſo 
far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe 


lay delirious. In the interval which gene · 


rally precedes death in ſickneſſes of this na- 
ture, the Abbeſs finding that the phyſicians 
had given her over, told her that Theodoſius 


was juſt: gone before her, and. that he had 


ſent her his benediction in his laſt moments. 


Oonſtantia received it with pleaſure: And now, 
fays ſhe, if. I do not-alk any thing improper, 
let me be buried by Theodoſius. My. vow 


reaches no farther than the grave. What J aſk 
She died 


ſoon 


ſo 


re 


li 


| Siſter Con/tance. 


[ xxl } 


ſoon after, and was interred according to her 
requeſt, | 


THE1R tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a 
ſhort latin inſcription on them to the follow- 


ing purpoſe, 
| HERE lie the bodies of Father Francis and 


lives, and in their deaths they were net divided. 


 Svcn is the ſtory of Theodoſius and Con- 


ſtantia, as related by Mr. Addiſon ; off which 
I ſhall only obſerve that there is an interpola- 
tion in the letter written by Theodoſius upon 
leaving his father's houſe, The paſſage where 
he ſays, the ſtreams, the fields, the meadows, 
© where we have ſo often talked together, 
grow painful to me? is not genuine, which 


indeed might be evident to thoſe who had nor 
| | ſeen 


They were lavely in their 
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r 
ſeen the original. Such romantic trifling is 


not the language of a heart in pain. 


TRE Hun letters are thoſe which | in 
the foregoing ſtory are ſaid to be ſtill extant 


in the nunnery where Conſtantia reſided.” By 
what means, or with what difficulty, I procu- | 


red thoſe letters, which were never before 
publiſhed, it is not neceſſary 'to inform the 
reader. And I am ſenſible that no apolo- 
gy need be made for publiſhing them in a 
countrygyhere the monaſtic life is juſtly con- 
demned. The great principles of religious 
obedience are the ſame under every commu- 


nion; and if theld letters ſhall be found to 


contain any thing that tends to the meliora- 


tion of the heart, or the enlargement of the 
mind; if they plead not idly in the defence of 


religious happineſs ; if, when the intereſts of 
futurity are placed in competition with the pur- 


1 ſuits 


[- 


its 


(* 1 


ſuits that terminate in the grave, the letters 
of Theodoſius ſhould throw any thing into 
the ſcale, I ſhall rejoice that upon this occa- 
ſion J have not laboured in vain, | 


JOHN LANGHORNE. 


FEB. 21, 1763. 
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BETWEEN 


THEODOSIUS and CONSTANTIA. 


LETTER L 
THEoDoSIUs to CONSTANTIA. | 


HE efforts which a mind in trouble 
makes to regain its loſt peace, like the 


glances of the ſun that ſtruggle through oppo- 

ſing clouds, are delightful to all beholders. 
when my Conſtantia roſe above that gloom | 
of ſorrow, which her too apprehenſive heart 
had thrown around her ; when I ſaw her eye 
brighten, and her elegant but dejected features 


aſſume that beautiful form in which nature 
had moulded them, I ſhould have felt the 


B pleaſure ure 


12 I 
plealure of a Chriſtian, 'had I not onee been 
Theodoſius. 


AMIABLE mourner |! Let us now forget the 
name which you have ſo long remembered 
with anguifh, and which you could not pro- 
nounce without trembling, when you affect- 
ingly told Theodoſius that you believed him 
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to be no more. I wept, my Conſtantia, but | 


my concern aroſe not from a ſenſe of your 
| guilt, but of your ſufferings. Thoſe tears, in- 

deed, fell from the eyes of Theodoſius, and in 
them the Confeſſor had no part. The powers 
of memory and reflection were, in one moment, 
preſented with every ſcene of diſtreſs and ten- 
derneſs which our unhappy loves had produ- 
ced. And when 1 conſidered myſelf as the 
unfortunate cauſe of your long, your unmerited 
ſufferings, I felt, in one painful minute, what 
Conſtantia had endured for years. Perhaps, 


too, your unequalled fidelity and unaltered 
love, 


ha Wy 9 A 


( £3 
love, while they flattered my heart, brought 
it back a moment to the world. But my guar- 
dian Spirit whiſpered me that I had made a 
higher choice, and reminded me that the du- 


ties I owed you were thoſe of a ſpiritual di- 
rector, from whom you were to receive conſo- 


lation and inſtruction. But, before I proceed 


to the further diſcharge of thoſe duties, let 
me intreat you to forgive me forgive me, 
ſuffering innocence, for being the unhap- 
py, though involuntary, inſtrument of your 


many miſeries.—Five unchearful years! my 


Conſtantia ! How has your gentle heart ſup- 
ported itſelf during that melancholy. period? 
How has it ſuftained thoſe cruel appre- 
henſions which, in confeffion, ſhook your 
frame? The reflection of what you muſt have 


endured for me, as it then wrung my ſoul with 


- anguiſh, yet clouds it with ſorrow, and has 
| power to diſturb the ſerenity of a mind, which, 


I trult, hath been viſited by the peace of God. 
| I BUT 


tal 


Bur 1 ſhould be ſtill more diſconſolate, 


were I not well aſſured that your preſent hap- 
pineſs will be in proportion to your former 


ſufferings, and that the difficult ways through 


which you walked have at laſt conveyed you 


to the manſions of peace. 


Suck, Conſtantia, is the lot of human life. 


The road to happineſs is ſeldom ſtrewed with | 
flowers, nor perhaps ought it to be ſo; as we 
ſhould, 'in that caſe, be inclined to take our 
paſſage for our port, and, while we enjoyed 

the manna, we might negle& the promiſed : 


I an, however, of a different opinion from 
moſt men with regard to the ſufferance of mo- 


ral and natural evils. They derive them from 
the hand of providence, and charge the con- 


ſequences o of human paſſions, follies and vices, 


upon 
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upon the divine adminiſtration. I remember 

to have ſeen a Liturgy for the viſitation of the 

ſick, wherein the Miniſter was directed to in- 

form the ſick perſon that, whatever he ſuffered; 

it was the viſitation of God. Would this ex- 

hortation have been proper for a perſon who 

was labouring under diſeaſes that were the na- 
tural and inevitable effects of intemperantice * 

Can thoſe pains which the ſufferer has conſci- 
ouſly and voluntarily brought upon himſelf; 
be deemed the viſitation of God ? With regard 
to this doctrine, my Conſtantia, it is of conſe 
quence that you ſhould be rightly informed- 
becauſe from miſtaken apprehenſions of provi 
dence proceed almoſt all the errors of religious 
faith. But moſt dangerous to ourſelves, and 
moſt injurious to the Deity, are thoſe opinions 
which magnify his def] potiſm at the expence ok, 
his benevolence. Hearken not to ſuch opini- 
ons, Conſtantia : God cannot be the miniſter. 
of evil. - ro . 
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there may be ſeaſons obvious to the eye of pro- 


„ 

Ovx ſufferings, natural and moral, are the 
conſequence of that freedom of will which is 
the very eſſence of our moral powers, and 
without which we ſhould be mere machines, 
incapable of all virtue. There are indeed 
ſome natural evils which to incur or avoid de- 
pends not upon ourſelves, becauſe they come 


not within the economy of reaſon. But of 


theſe we partake only in common with man- 
kind; and as in the diſpenſation of ſome of 
theſe we can perceive that providence had wiſe 
and gracious purpoſes, ſo we may fairly infer 


that thoſe whoſe final cauſes we cannot appre- f 


SAL BENEVOLENCE. | 

Ir is, I think, generally underſtood, as a 
doftrine founded upon revelation, that there 
are ſuch things as divine inflictions even in 
this life. No doubt there may be ſuch, and 
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vidence, when it is good for us to be afflited. 


We may be ſummoned by calamity from the 
feſtive purſuit of pleaſure, and though we can- 
not perceive the hand, the writing may be 
divine. 


Bur I believe that this interpoſition of the 
ſupreme power is very rare, Nay I will own 
to you, Conſtantia, that my faith in this doc- 
trine is, at beſt, but diabolical ; for, while I 
believe, I tremble. Will God do evil that 


good may come? Is it neceflary ? If it be 


neceſſary, God may do it. 


1 WILL moreover warn you of the evils 
that may be derived from this doctrine. It 
may prompt us to vain compariſons and un- 
charitable conſtructions: When we behold the 
calamities of others, we may be inclined to 
trace the finger of God where it has not been, 


and when we tacitly refer to our own condi- 
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tion, we may impute our exemption from 
evil to that integrity whereof we ought not to 


boaſt, 


Unper the Moſaical diſpenſation preſent 
inflitions'were more viſible, becauſe more ne- 


ceſſary: For, what other reſtraint was there 


upon the moral actions of mankind ? When 
the great ſanctions of Chriſtianity were ſet 


forth, thoſe reſtraints became inconſiderable, 


and were totally abſorbed in the intereſts of 


the new ſyſtem. Old things paſſed away ; be- 


Bold ! All things became new, 


BuT we are too apt to mix our religion, 


and to incorporate the divinity of the Old 


Teſtament with that of the New. The law 


indeed ſtill remains in force, becauſe its ten- 
dency was everlaſting ; but when God ſaw fit 
to enter into a new covenant with man, the 
diſpenſations of his providence were altered, 

and 


bw?” 


1 
and made agreeable to it. Thus, though un- 
der the old law it might be neceſſary for the 
divine power to chaſten whom he loved, yet that 
meaſure could be no longer expedient, when 
the hopes and fears of mankind were appealed 
to by the ſanctions of immortality. 


I is of great importance to you, Conſtan- 
tia, to form a right idea of your Creator, and 
to know in whom you have believed. To aſſiſt 
you in this reſpect, will be one of the firſt en- 
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ConsTANTIA to THzoposvs. 


Y ſorrows for Theodoſius are no more: 
He lives, and Conſtantia is happy. It 


you would not have me remember my ſuffer- 
ings, forget them yourſelf for nothing now 


could make the reflection of them painful to 


me, but their affecting my revered Father. 


GRracrovs Providence! And have I at 
length found a father? Has heaven granted 
what nature refuſed ? She gave me indeed a 
father; but he forgot the name; or he re- 
membered the name and the authority, but 


Forgot the duties of the alliance. Do I err? 
Then inſtruct me, my holy guide, inftruct 
me to revere the man who baniſhed Theodo- 
fvs, and imbittered, without cauſe, the mo- 

ments 
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ments of her whom he had brought into be- 


ing. But I will revere him, for he was kind 


at laſt, and permitted me to retire to this aſy- 

lum of peace. Whatever were his motives, 

I will revere him; for have I not here found 
the only comfort I was capable of? Am I not 
ſure that Theodoſius lives? Without that con- 
viction (I own my weakneſs) I ſhould have 
been unhappy within theſe holy walls. The 
exerciſes of devotion I perſued with equal aſ- 
ſiduity and attention for years before I entered 
upon the conventual life ; but my prayers 
were the heavy ſacrifices of ſorrow and contri - 
tion, I was alike a ſtranger to the ſerenity of 
peace, and to the alacrity of hope. It was not 
in the power of conſcious penitence to ſet my 
heart at eaſe, whenever the cruel thought pre- 
ſented itſelf, that my cowardly acquieſcence 
in the will of a father had been death to the 
moſt valuable and moſt amiable of men: Pi- 


tying heaven has at length undeceived me, 
and 
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and at once reſtored to my eyes thoſe dear la- 
mented fugitives, Theodoſius and Happineſs ; . 
both changed indeed, but both improved by 
the change. T he pleaſure I enjoyed in the 
company of the elegant and lively Theodoſius, 


was gay, ſprightly, and animated like himſelf : 


With him it departed and returned ; and my 


heart was alternately delighted and depreſſed, | 


Very different is the ſatisfaction I now feel. 
It is ſerene and peaceful like Father Francis. 
My mind is collected, and my ſpirits are repo- 
ſed. No longer agitated with the anxieties 
and impatience of hopes that terminate here ; 
my eye is fixed on that diſtant, invariable ob- 


jet of happineſs, on which time or chance can 


have no influence. 


; YE holy retreats ! Ye venerable alles! do I. 


owe this peace to you ? No, not to you : for 
methinks I have ſeen in your regions the gloom 


of diſcontent. Is it not, my pious Father, 
from 


CVE 


CE | 
from a quiet conſcience that I derive this re- 
poſe ? I ſhould not, indeed, have felt it before- 


| T'entered this convent, but I ſhould not then 
have known that Theodoſius was ſtill in being. 


| ; Do not think, however, that I rejoice not in 

: my ſituation. I do rejoice in it: But my joy 

© ariſes, as I apprehend, from a diſburthened 

mind. The ſudden change from painful ap- 

f prehenſion to the certainty of confirmed wiſh- 
Jes, was attended with a tranſport, the effects 

of which I ſtill feel. But will not theſe effects 

T laſt ? Surely they will. O my friend! what 

i tears of joy have I ſhed over that firſt welcome 


letter, which informed me that Theedo/ius was | 


ill alive! 


Bur do I not forget that I am addreſſing 


myſelf to the venerable Francis? Pardon me! 


] had indeed forgot, till on re-peruſing that 


ſever-dear letter, I beheld the holy name at the 


bottom. 


f.. a4 


bottom, Yes ; delightful letter! ſweet mel. b 
ſenger of peace | Thou informeſt me that! ; 
mult confider Theodoſius ſtill as dead. —Ha'! | 
dead, didſt thou fay ? Theodoſius is ſtill alive. 


Didſt not thou ſay that too? Equivocating 
letter! Be gone into my boſom: but preſume 
not there to ſay that Theodoſius is dead. 


Heavens ! what rambling is this? Whi- 


ther has my unguided pen betrayed me? Once 


more forgive me, my revered Father ! 


I THANK you for the comfort, as well as | 
| for the information which your laſt letter af-Þ 
forded me. Jou have placed the ETERNAL . 
PROVIDENCE in a light the moſt amiable, and Þ 
new, at leaſt to me. I had always, hitherto, t 
looked upon that power as the inflitor of tem- | 
porary evils, and conſidered both private and | 


public calamities as his judgments. But you 
have now made me of a different opinion ; and 
len- 
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I entirely agree with you, that temporary re- 
wards and puniſhments are ſuperſeded by the 
ſanctions of the chriſtian religion. Neverthe- 
leſs I am ſtill of opinion that God may occa- 
ſionally inter poſe, by the inffiction of evil, to 
ſave a wretch who is thoughtleſly or obſtinate- 
ly haſting to deſtruction; but, with you, I 
apprehend that ſuch diſpenſations are very 
rare, and am, for the reaſons you mention, 
almoſt afraid to believe them. 


ONE thought, however, occurs to me on this 
occaſion, which I ſhall take the liberty to men- 
tion, in conſequence of the invitation you have 


given me to expreſs my ſentiments without re- 


ſerve. 


Wx are ſo entirely different in our powers 
and paſſions, and the circumſtances of ſin and 


| temptation are ſo extremely various, that 


though the Almighty might in general leave it 
6 to 


” + Þ 15 
to the ſanctions of religion alone to influence 
the actions of men, yet poſſibly he might (ſo 
to term it) reſerve a diſcretionary power, to 
bring proper objects by afflictions to their 
duty. 7 


Burr though the creator of the univerſe can 
in no ſenſe be the author of evil, it cannot be 


doubted, I apprehend, that he may and fre- 
quently does bring good out of evil. Of this 
the ſtory of Joſeph is, in all its circumſtances, 
a remarkable proof. I cannot ſuppoſe, neither 
would you have me believe, that God inſpired 
the brethren of Joſeph with envy, that they 
might ſell him into Egypt, or that, when ſold, 
the wife of Pharaoh was influenced by a ſu pe- 
rior power to accuſe him falſly ; yet, what 
glorious advantages did the Almighty Provi- 
dence bring out of both the'e events! 
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AND has he not, for he regards the hum- 


bleſt of his creatures, has he not for me turn- 


ed the path of ſorrow towards the harbour of 


peace? I will believe it, leſt I ſhould prove 
ungrateful, Pray for me and inſtruct me. 


Adieu ! 


ConSTANCE, 


18 


THEODOSIUS to Cons TANTIA, 


OO ſenſe, Conſtantia, makes better 
comments than learning, and I find 
that to propoſe my opinions to you will be of 


advantage to mylelf, 


Bur do you not err, my amiable friend, 
and is there not ſome acrimony in your lan- 
guage, when you ſpeak of your natural father ? 
It muſt not be. The duties of parents and 
children are indeed reciprocal : But the unna- 
tural parent cannot acquit the child of its du- 


ty, any more than the undutiful child can ac- 
quit the parent of his natural obligations. 


Both theſe however are to be underſtood as 


— to the you duties we owe e qurielves, 
Om | A child 


er 
1d 


. 
A child ought no more to embrace miſery 
than vice to oblige a parent, and a parent is 
under no obligation to forfeit his own happi- 


© neſs for the orarification of a child. But, un- 


der all circumſtances, that reſpect which is 
due to a parent till ſubſiſts ; and when Con- 
ſtantia reflects on this, ſhe cannot withold that 
reſpect. Pity your father, Conſtantia; pray 
for your father. 1f the God of this world hath 
blinded his eyes, fervently pray for him in the 
words of Saint David, O God, lighten his 
<« eyes, that he ſleep not the ſleep of death.” 
He bears no uncommon marks of guilt or infa- 
my. His foible is the love of money; a paſ- 
ſion which of all others is the moſt difficult 
to guard againſt, becauſe it increaſes by imper- 
ceptible degrees ; and when it has once got 
entire poſſeſſion of the heart, I believe that 
there is no remedy for it. Many liberal men 


have become covetous, but I never yet knew 


one covetous man who became liberal; fo 
| . caſy 


t 302 
enſy is it in every inſtance to deviate from vir- 
tue to vice, and ſo hard in that particular caſe 
to riſe from vice to virtue, Let us then conſi- 
der your father as an object of compaſſion, and 
by no means forget to offer up our prayers for 
him. Who knows whether heaven may not 
liſten to the voice of ſupplicating innocence, 
and be overcome by the intreaties of filial 


piety? Would it not throw a new glory around 

the brows of Conſtantia, ſhould her father be f 

reſtored to virtue by her prayers? N 

re 

You are in the right, Conſtantia, to aſcribe 6 
your preſent happineſs to peace of conſcience ; 
for that is the foundation of all moral and re- 

| ligious comfort, Without that the hallowed * 

walls of a cloyſter would be hung with hor- by 

ci 


rors, and the gloomy retreats of a canvent 
would adminiſter melancholy to the mind. It ſpu 
is that alone which gives ſerenity to our devo- I © 
tion, and enables us properly to communicate 
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with God. It is that which the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, in his ſecond letter to the converts of 
Corinth and other parts of Achaia, offered to 
their conſideration, to take off that concern 
and ſorrow which they muſt have felt for the 
perſecutions which he and the reſt of his fel- 
low-labourers had undergone in their travels 
through Aſia. The confidence of the con- 
ſcious mind, he informs them, in every pain- 
ful, every trying calamity, had ſtill ſupport- 
ed them. Nay, continues he, we can even 
rejoice in our diſtreſſes, and our rejoicing is 
this, the teflimony of our conſcience, 


PERHAPS there is no paſſage in the ſacred 
writings which more beautifully and more 
emphatically expreſſes this moral ſenſe or con- 
ſcience, than that of the Proverbialiſt. The 
ſpirit of a man is the candle of the Lord, ſearching. 
all the. inward parts, Heaven, ſays the wiſe 


man, has placed its candle within us, whoſe 
C 3 rays 
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FE a] 
rays can pierce the moſt ſecret receſſes. No 
thought ſo complicated but it can trace it to 


its origin; no idea fo abſtracted which its 4 
light cannot diſcover. If we ſhould ſay that 1 
the darkneſs ſhould cover us, that the clouds 
of night ſhould veil us from its ray ; behold F 0 
the darkneſs is not darkneſs with it, the day and [1 ) 
the night with it are both the ſame. This at- Jl 


tends us thro' every circumſtance of life; it Z W 
accompanies thought thro' all the variety of ; d 
its excurſions, and marks the ſource and the 4 tl 
progreſs of action. Conſcience ſits as judge in x h 
the mind, and approves or condemns our de- { gi 
ſigns and actions, as it ſees them juſt or unjuſt, z h: 
agreeable or contrary to the laws of God and | W 


nature. If we have done well, it teaches us : ac 
to rejoice in the reflection; and if evil, it fails nc 
not to puniſh us with a painful ſenſe of it, : 
From hence ariſes the continual happineſs of ö 
the good man, and the never ending diſquiet | 
of the guilty. Hence virtue is ſaid to be its ; 

own | 
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own reward, from the pleaſures of reflection; 
and hence it is, that there is us peace to the 


wicked, Whatever artifice they uſe to ſilence 


conſcience, or eſcape its reproaches, though 


ſometimes theſe may be ſo far ſucceſsful as to 
encourage. them to commit greater crimes, 


yet the judge will again return to the charge, 


. and they will find that he has ſlept only to 
wake with double vigour and fury. Some in- 


deed there are who ſeem to have quite baniſhed 


1 this inhabitant from their breaſts, and to 
i have extinguiſhed the divine luminary ; who 
: go on in a continual courſe of wickedneſs, and 
have 0 fear of God before their ches. But if 


we more ſtrictly attend to the lives and 


actions of theſe men, we ſhall find that the 


noiſe and triumph they make in their guilt, 


proceeds not ſo much from the ſatisfaction it 


affords them, as from an endeavour, however 
unſucceſsful, to ſtifle the dictates of the friend 
in their breaſts ; and could we purſue them in- 

C 4 to 
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Fl 
to the privacy of retirement, I will venture to 
ſay that we ſhould find them either affectedly 
indolent, or painfully diſcontent, - Hence ap- 
pears the ſuperiority of conſcience. Hence it 
appears that there are no arts ſufficient to 
filence it entirely, and that it may therefore be 
ſuppoſed to come from that Being, whoſe de- 
terminations muſt have their effect, and whoſe 


power is not to be reſiſted. 


Ir we ſhould enquire into the deſign of 
providence in thus furniſhing us with this 
ſilent inſpector, we ſhould find that in this caſe, 
as well as in all others, our God has acted 
from the dictates of infinite goodneſs. Had 
we been without this ever active cenſor, what 
would have been the conſequence ? Too apt 
ve are even now to ſlight the admonitions of 
it, and ſhould we not ſtill more eaſily have fal- 
len a prey to temptation, had there been no in- 
ternal monitor to inform us that * this ſhould 

„% not. 
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ec not be done.” Woutd not vice have found 


many more votaries, when no meeting remon- 


ſtrance checked it, and no painful reflection 


followed ? It is evident then that conſcience 


was ſtationed in the human mind by the giver 


of all good gifts 3 and that, for the aid of virtue 


and for the ſupport of reaſon, it came down 


from the Father flights. Is not this, Con- 


ſtantia, our guardian angel, who warns us 


againſt the moſt dangerous of all enemies, the 


enemies of our ſalvation ? By this friendly ſpy 
we are informed of, and even foreſee, their at- 
tacks; and happy it is for us that we are thus 
aſſiſted. The inſinuations of vice, after all, 
arg too often ſucceſsful, and her arts prevail 
againſt the force of conviction. Nor indeed, 
ſhould we conſider all the ſtratagems ſhe 


makes uſe of, would there be any room to 


wonder at her ſucceſs. Does ſhe not aſſume 
the characters of pleaſure, knowledge, virtue, 


pay and of religion too; her great patron being 


con- 


” 
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conſcious that he ſhall be moſt ſucceſsful in 
his works of darkneſs, when he aſſumes the 
appearance of an angel of light? Does not the 
moſt profligate licentiouſneſs call itſelf plea- 
ſure ? Does not mole-ſighted infidelity claim 
the titles of knowledge and pHILOSOPHY ? 
Has not religion been aſſerted by blood-thirſty 
zeal ? And has not fanatic hypocriſy likewiſe 
aſſumed her banner, and lift up her voice 
in the ſtreets ? O conſcience ! Thou ſacred 
guardian of rational virtue and religious truth, 
let looſe thy vengeance upon theſe monſters, 
theſe peſts of ſociety, and emiſlaries of vice! 


Do not you perceive, my Conſtantia, in 


this diſpenſation of providence, the perfection 
of wiſdom and goodneſs ? There are a thou- 


ſand vices, a thouſand enormities which have 
nothing to fear from any human tribunal, but 
are checked and reſtrained by this mental 
judge. 
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- Trar peace which you imputed to a diſ- 
burthened mind, led me naturally into © theſe 
ſentiments. Will that peace, you aſk, con- 
tinue ? Doubt not that it will. It is hat peace 


which the world cann:it give, and which, there- 


fore, the world cannot take away. That hap- 


pineſs which is derived from a pleaſing concur- 
rence of earthly events, will vaniſh when For- 


tune reverts her wheel ; the ſame chance 


which reared the brittle fabric of felicity may 


demoliſh it in a moment; but religious ſatiſ- 


faction, if rightly founded, cannot be over- 


thrown. 


4 


I AM well aſſured, Conſtantia, that you 
will find your happineſs increaſed by the re- 
peated exerciſes of devotion. It is impoſſible 
that the intercourſe we have with Infinite 


Goodneſs ſhould not be attended with preſent 
2dvantages, 
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Bur ever let it be your care, my amiable 
friend, that your devotion be rational and ſe- 
rene. Let it not riſe upon the wings of paſ- 
ſion, but be offered up with a ſubdued and diſ- 
paſſionate decency. Let your mind be clear 
and compoſed when you addreſs yourſelf to 
your God, leſt by any means you ſhould 
ſpeak unadviſedly to the Father of wiſdom, 


and offer the ſacrifice of feols. 


. WoNDER not if I tell you that all your paſ- 


fions ſhould not be abſorbed in heaven. Ra- 
tional devotion is not founded in the glowing 
ardours of human ſenſibility ; the more it par- 
takes of theſe, the more remote it will be from 
that ſpiritual and intellectual worſhip which 
is paid to the father of lights by ſuperior na- 
tures. The adoration of paſſion is blind and 
impulſive ; that of reaſon is clear and intelli- 
[ gent. By this worſhip the Deity is rationally 
honoured, by that he is implicitly adored, 


FoR 


| — 29 J 
FoR theſe reaſons, Conſtantia, I would not 


recommend to you thoſe books of flaming de- 
votion, Which, while they kindle the heart, 


confuſe the head, and turn ſober piety into 
wild enthuſiaſm, Tf the authors of ſuch books 
meant to ſerve religion, they were miſtaken ; 
for true piety differs as much from ſuch en- 
thuſiaſtic ravings, as the chearful temper of 
ſerene health from the delirious wildneſs of a 
fever. God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip 
him muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth. 
Whatever is ſpiritual is diſpaſſionate. Such 
is God himſelf, and ſuch ought to be the 
worſhip we offer him. 


AprEu ! my Conſtantia, May God keep 
you in his protection, and enlighten 185 by 


his grace. 


FRANCIS. 


LE T- 


E o 


LETTER IV. + 


CoxsTANTIA to THEODOSIUS. 


— is not dead. The polite 
Theodoſius ſtill lives in the venerable 
Father Francis. When I received your laſt 
favour, my hand trembled, and my heart 
ſhrunk. Every idle, every wild expreſlion, 


every effuſion of vain imagination and uncor- 


rected paſſion, that had dropt from my pen 
when I laſt wrote to you, roſe up and reproach- 
ed me before your ſeal was broken. While 
I read the firſt period of your letter I fre- 
quently took my eye from the paper, and en- 


deavoured to recolle& the contents of my 


own. With fear and apprehenſion I proceeded 


from line to line; but when I found that you 


had overlooked many of my foibles, and touch- 
ed the reſt with ſo delicate, fo indulgent a 
| hand 


* 


hand—O my paternal friend! what floods of 


tender ſorrow fell from the eyes of your Con- 
ſtantia ! Surely the kindneſs of thoſe whom we 


revere, and are conſcious of having offended, 
is more cruel than their ſeverity could be. 
The heart would oppoſe itſelf againſt ſevere 


treatment, and call in pride to its aid : But 


|. againſt the force of Kindneſs there is no 
| ſhield, 


In what an amiable light do you repreſent 


{ that GoopNEess which brought us into being! 


Conſcience was «undoubtedly one of his gra- 
cious gifts. That moral inſpector whoſe ſug 
geſtions ſo lately gave me pain, is now the 
principal author of my happineſs, and I find 
that conſcience is not more ſevere as an enemy, 
than kind as a friend. Was it not this that 
ſupported the ſufferer of Uzz, and was he not 
animated by the ſuffrage of Conſcience, when 
he wiſhed that man might be permitted 10 
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plead his cauſe with Ged. If 1 am miſtake, 


correct me, my guide, my father and my 
friend! | 2 Bs” 
CONSTANCE, 


I. ET. 


v4 
* 


LETTER 
THrEoDOsSIUs to ConsTANTIA. 


AM pleaſed with your reference to the 


I book of Job, as it gives me an opportunity 
to tell you with what delight I have always 
read that beautiful dramatic poem. The divine 
author of it had ſacrificed to truth and na- 
ture. His character of the pious ſufferer, 


however exalted, is not exaggerated by any 


unnatural ſtrokes. While he is not permitted 


to fall into impious exclamation againſt the 
decrees of providence, he complains of his 
diſtreſs with the ſenſibility of a man to whom 
weariſome nights were appointed, Hence the 
afflicted patriarch ſometimes alarms us with 
paſſionate wiſhes for death, and ſometimes 
awakens our compaſſion with affecting ſighs 
for his former happineſs, 


D Is 


[> ] 


Ix the paſſage you have referred to, we are 


preſented with another turn of mind. © I am 
4e ſenſible, ſays he, of the innocence of my life, 


© T have done no wrong, neither has any vio- 
« [ence been found in my hands, and yet my 


« face is deformed with weeping ; and the ſha- 


LAY 


« dow of death frowns upon my eye-brows, 


© Yet thus ciccumſtanced, and thus innocent, 
« my prayer ſurely may be heard. —Behold, 
c even now my witneſs is in heaven, and my 
« advocate is in the realms of the higheſt, 
« My friends continually deride me; but 
« my tears plead filently with God. O that 


« a man might plead his cauſe. with God, 


even as the ſon of man pleadeth the cauſe 


« of his friend.” In another of his ſpeeches 


there is a paſſage much to the ſame purpoſe. 
O that I knew where I might find him, that J 
might come even to his ſeat, I Willid order my 


cauſe before him J 


THERE 


RE 


Mr 


THERE is no doubt, Conſtantia, that in 


theſe ſentiments the Patriarch was animated - 
by the ſuffrage of conſcience. And there is 
not a paſſage in his whole ſtory that is fraught 
with more important inſtruction: For it may 


teach us that, under all the circumſtances of 


human calamity, our only refuge is in the 


eternal providence ; and that our peace muſt 


be derived from that approving conſcience 


which may encourage us to refer our cauſe to 


God. From what other ſource can we, in 


| ſuch circumſlanzes, look for happineſs ? De- 


pendent beings have it not to beſtow. Were 


man in his ſocial nature a more exalted crea- 


ture, the diſpenſation of peace would not be 


in his power. He could not remove from 


others thoſe evils to which he ſhould himſelf 
be expoſed, nor brighten the proſpects of 


futurity, whither his influence cannot reach. 


D 2 Max, 
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Max, as a being circumſcribed in Ms n na- 


ture, and ſubject to events which he cannot 


command, muſt, if left to himſelf, fluctuate 


in uncertainty, and ſtruggle with diſappoint- 


ment; he, therefore, that would hope with 


confidence, and enjoy with ſecurity, muſt have 


a reſource which time and chance cannot af- 


fect. This can only be in that independent 
Being, in whoſe hands are zhe furs of life and 
death. 


SHALL we truſt to human power ? The 
ftrength of man 1s but as the graſs of the field, 
nd all the goodlinefs thereof as the flower that fa- 
deth. Shall we truſt to human riches ? Riches 
profit not in the day of wrath, Shall we truſt 
to human wiſdom ? Wiſdom herſelf is the daugh- 
ter of aſfiction. Shall we truſt to human 
friendſhip ? In the day of adverſity there is noh pe 
in man, Can power preclude the attacks of 


misfortune ? Can riches delight in the hour 


of 


)UT 


1 
of mourning ? Can wiſdom guard againſt the 
ſtratagems of chance? Has friendſhip a charm 
for the languor of ſickneſs? How feeble would 
theſe ſapports prove, Conſtantia, in the trying 
hour of adverſtty, or in thoſe moments of awr 


ful ſuſpence, when we expect that the ever- 


lating doors of futurity ſhall be thrown _ 
and we ow enter in / 


BETTER founded, my friend, will be the 
ſupports of that man who refers his cauſe to 
God, and whoſe conſcience encourages him 
to rely on the eternal providence. He de- 
pends on a power that is ſuperior toall events 
on the riches of divine goodneſs, which can ne- 
ver be exhauſted ; on that wiſdom which can 
ſee the remoteſt conſequences of things ; 


and on that friendſhip which no caprice can 


change. The man of Uzz had the ſtrongeſt 
conviction of this truth : For experience had 


taught him that human greatneſs was /ighter 


D 3 than 
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than vanity itſelf; that riches did actually make 
themſelves wings and j/ee away ; that the wiſdom 
of man was little more than that of the wild aſs's 
cot; and that his friendſhip was ſcarce in pro- 
portion to his wiſdom, His three friends, whoſe 
knowledge ſhould have directed, and whoſe 
affeclion ſhould have ſoothed him, he often 
heard, with reaſonable impatience, preſcribing 
reſolutions to which human nature was not e- 
qual, endeavouring to deprive him of his great- 
eſt ſupport, the conſciouſneſs of his integrity, 
and ſharpening his pains by mortifying reflec- 
tions. Then it was that, deſtitute of allearthly 
conſolation, he appealed to heaven, and even 
wiſhed that by a perſonal communication with 
the ſupreme Power, he might be permitted to 
lay his cauſe before him, 


Ir is our happineſs, Conſtantia, that this 
appeal of the patriarch is not neceſſary for us. 


The Chriſtian covenant, gracious in every dif- 
penſation, 


i 1 
penſation, has given us an advocate bi. h the 
Father, who ſhall plead our cauſe : An advo- 
cate who knoweth well the frailties of human 
nature, and whole interceſſion can never be 
ineffectual. | Let us, my friend, make our- 
ſelves acceptable to him; let us lay hold of 
thoſe terms of redemption which he has pro- 
cured for us, and our eternal intereſts will be 


eſtabliſhed on a ſure foundation, 


You, my Conſtantia, are among thoſe that 
have choſen this good part; you have laboured 
for the bread of immortality, and have left 
that which periſbeth to the numbers who 4i/- 
quiet themſelves in vain. Let ſuch be pitied, 
my friend, and not deſpiſed ; for ſpiritual pride 
has its origin in ſuch contempt, and it is one 
of the many unchriſtian qualities of blind en- 
thuſiaſm: Nay, you ſhould even watch over 
your pity ; for there is a kind of pity that is 
allied to contempt. 


D 4 BoRN 
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Bonn with the gentleſt heart, and ever 


accuſtomed to adore, with the pureſt piety, 


the Author of your being, your religion is 
become habitual, and you know not the dif- 
ficulty with which a heart long devoted to vice 


muſt be reformed. 


Man, though born with faculties tq reach 
through the depths of time, and powers to flou- 


riſh through the ages of eternity, ſeldom looks 
beyond the preſent hour, or is affected but by 


preſent objects. The immortal foul confined 


to this manſion of earth, becomes enamoured 
of her habitation, and in time perſuades herſelf 
that here ſhe has a delight to dwell. Hence ſhe 
is ſolicitous haw ſhe may repair the totter- 
ing wall, and ſupport the frail fabric—Yet 
ſorely this attachment is ſtrange, Conſtantia ; 
ſince notwithſtanding her ſolicitade for its 
preſervation, this frame will ſoon fall, and 
very ſoon monlder into its native earth. 

| Yet 
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To © 
Yet à little while, and every breaſt that is now 
warm with hope, and buſy. with deſign, ſhall 
drop into the cold and ſenſcleſs grave. The 
eye that is reading this page ſhall be cloſed.in 
darkneſs; and the hand that writes it ſhall 


crumble i into duſt, 


In that hour when the immortal ſpirit ſhall 
exchange this tranſient being for the allot- 
ments of eternity—in that awful hour, Con- 
ſtantia, what ſhall ſupport us ? Nothing but 
the conſciouſneſs of a well conducted life. 
That divine confidence in the Father of na- 
ture,—that peace of God which paſſeth all 
underſtanding— that ſerene affiance— that 
exalted repoſe of ſoul—theſe are the fruits of 
alife long reſigned to God, and directed by 
religion. Yet ſurely theſe are well worth our 
tranſient labours: If theſe are not ſecured, 
we have lived and we have toiled in vain, we 

have 


(42 J 
have given our money for that which is nit bread, 
and our labour for that which ſatisfieth not. 


LIVE, my Conſtantia, ſupported by that 
gracious power whom you ſerve, ſupport- 
ed by his providence, and enlightened by his 
grace. | | 


FRANCIS, 


LE T- 


y 
8 
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LET T:R©. VL 
ConsSTANTIA to THEoDoOsIUS. 


FE L COME, ſweet peace of conſci- 
ence ! Lovely ſtranger | Daughter 

of religious duty, welcome! How heavy was 
my heart, how painful my hours in thy ab- 
ſence ! How gloomy and diſſatisfied — with 
what anxiety and uneaſineſs did I ariſe 
from the moſt comfortable of all duties, the 
holy ſacrifice of prayer ! The incenſe ſeemed 
to riſe unacceptably : My prayers were feeble; 
they were unable to reach the throne of the 
Almighty, and returned, but not with happi- 
neſs, 40 my own biſom. To the poſſeſſion of thee, 
ſweet peace, what are riches and honours ? 
What were the wealth of kingdoms, the ac. 
quiſition of worlds purchaſed at thy ex- 


pence? 
O my 


144 J 
O wr paternal friend, how forcible is truth, 
divine truth ! With what pleaſing conviction 
did every ray of it, that illumined your laſt 
letter, ſhine upon my heart ! How poor did 
the intereſts, the pleaſures of this world ap- 
pear, when compared with the pure, th 


Praceable wiſdom that cometh from above ! 


F. ATHER of let, ever gan me this 


wiſdom ! Let the prayers of my father and 
my friend co-operate with my own, at thy 
eternal throne, and procure for me the bleſſed 


influences of thy ſacred ſpirit. 


Tais, my venerable guide, is the ſubſtance 
of my daily prayer, which, ſince I received 


your inſtructions, I have repeated with great- 
er aſſiduity. I have ever been convinced that 
the divine concurrence was neceſſary to aſſiſt 
us in the diſcharge of our duty, as well as to 


direct us in the knowledge of it; but that em- 
phatical 


fa wy A 


C4) 
phatical prayer which concludes your letters, 
«that the eternal Mays: would enlight- 


« en me with his grace,” has given new force 
to my convictions. | 


U 2 


I WILL not preſcribe to you the ſubject of 


your letters. I ſhall liſten with pleaſure and 


attention to your inſtructions, to whatever 
point of duty or of doctrine they may be di- 
reed; but allow me to wiſh, my revered 
friend, that on this important doctrine of 
grace I may ſoon receive your valuable obſer- 
vations, 


Poss IBL this divine diſpenſation may be 
neceſſary in a greater or in a leſs degree than 
I ſuppoſe it to be. I have received different 


accounts of it from the profeſſors of our holy 
faith, but I think that all of them have con- 
cluded it to be neceſſary for us, though in 

1 560 
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what meaſure it was neceſſary they have not 


agreed. 


IT is generally underſtood that this divine 


grace is the conſequential privilege of chriſti- 


anity, purchaſed for us by him who died for 
our redemption ; yet I have ſometimes thought 
that the author of the book of Pſalms prayed 
for this enlightening grace, in that paſſage 
which you have quoted in one of your letters, 


My Cod, lighten mine eyes, that I ſleep nit the 
yu of death, 


WIE reſpect to this opinion, as well as 
to the neceſſity or expedience of divine 
| grace, and the degree in which it is diſpen- 
ſed, I await your kind inſtructions. | 


THrost books of flaming devotion, which 
you have adviſed me not to read, I own I 


have hitherto been too fond of, Particularly 
fince 
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ſince 1 entered upon the conventual life, I 


have been much converſant in ſuch books. 
They were recommended to me by my lady 
abbeſs, who is a good woman; but her devo- 
tion ſeems not to be of that ſerene and tem- 
perate kind which you deſcribe and approve. 
She is unequal in her religious deportment, 
being ſometimes elevated, but more frequently 


depreſt. 


WHar do I not owe to you, my Father, for 
procuring me the book of God in a language 
T underſtand ? Agreeably to your directions, 
J make that my principal ſtudy, and truſt that 


it is able to mate me wiſe unto falvaticn, 


NEVER, I hope, in the heart of your Con- 
ſtantia, ſball that ſpiritual pride you mention 
find a place. I am too ſenſible of their un- 
happy condition 200 live without God in the 
warid, to look upon them with any other emo- 


tions 
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tions than thoſe of pure compaſſion. With 
the heart that is deſtitute of religious peace my 
own has been a fellow ſufferer; and ſhould 1 tri- 
umph in my comparative happineſs or purity 
—ſhould I thence derive any ſentiments of con- 
tempt for others, the reflection would rather 
mortify than ſooth me, ſince I ſhould appear 
to deſpiſe in them what I myſelf had been. 


e 


TRE hour of prayer is at hand—I come; 
daughters of devotion, I join you and now 
will I once more intreat the Author of life, and 
death long to ſpare you for the comfort and 


ſupport of 


ConsTANCE. 
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LETTER vn. 


Trroposius to Coxs TAN TTA. 


f INTENDED to make the diſpenſation 


of grace the ſubject of a letter, and I 


thank you for putting me in a method of 


treating it. 


Von firſt queſtion is, Whether this diſ- 


penſation was only the conſequential privilege 
of chriſlianity? or whether it was not alſo the 


privilege of Judaiſm ? 


THE latter part of this propoſition you in- 


fer from that poetical petition of the pſalmiſt, 


My God, lighten mine eyes, &c.—Now, Conſtan- 
tia, it is obvious enough to ſuppoſe that the king 


of Iſrael might pray for the illumination of the 


E | divine 
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tions were communicated in the extraordinary 
influences of the ſpirit, though, agreeably to 


| dence, the perfection of it ſhould not be di- 


ence of the divine grace, I have much more to 


181 


divine Spirit, as his ſon and ſucceſſor prayed 


for wiſdom, though under their ſyſtem there 
was no promiſe of the ordinary diſpenſations if W « 
grace, It would be natural for a people who {MW d 
were v:/ited by God, and beheld, on ſo many 0 
occaſions, the inter poſition of his providence, 1 


to apply to him for his aſſiſtance under the ; to 


conflicts of religious duty. It would be ſtil 
more natural for them who ſate in darkneſs, to 
petition for that light, of which ſome emana- 


the ſcheme of the eternal and unerring provi- 
played till the fullneſs of time. 


Tarts may be ſufficient to anſwer your firſt 
queſtion, which is rather curious than uletul, 


Wirk reſpect to the neceſſity or expedi- 


ſay, 


LI mJ 


| for. The philoſophers of our ſyſtem who 


weigh every thing in the ſcale of natural obli- 
gation, or moral aptitude, exclaim againſt this 
doctrine of grace. If you admit the impulſe 
of a fuperior agent, where, ſay they, is the 


moral agency of man ? Beſides, is it agreeable 
| to the fitneſs of things that God ſhould pre- 
: ſcribe a law to man, to which his moral powers 
alone are not adequate? This, continue they, 
| would be to make God an Egyptian taſkmaſter. 
; The moral powers of man muſt be adequate 
to the duties appointed him, and the doctrins 


ol grace is therefore ſuperfluous, 


AT this avenue, which is opened by the 


i chriſtian philoſopher, in ruſhes the philoſopher 
of nature. He takes up the argument where 
the other laid it down. — You have very rights 
ly obſerved, Sir, ſays he, that God would be 
an Egyptian 1aſkmaſter, if he gate us a law | 

that we were unabie to live vp to: Such / in- 


To 2 
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ſiſt upon it, is the law that is ſaid to be from 
him — From him therefore it cannot be. 


Tus, Conſtantia, you ſee the conſequence 
of philoſophizing in religion. Give up one re- 
doubt to the enemy, and he turns our batte- 


ries againſt us. To both theſe ungracious op- N | 
ponents I ſhall give a ſhort anſwer. To the ö ä 
chriſtian ſophiſt I fay, that the powers of man ; : 
may be inadequate to the law of religion, i q 

5 though its origin was from God; and to the 1 
philoſopher of nature I anſwer, that the law r 
of religion may be from God, though the * 
powers of man are inadequate to it. The th 
ſame argument will prove both theſe points. w 

| e th 

A PERFECT law might be given to imperfect 0 


beings without any impropriety : It might be 


given to make them exert to the utmoſt the 

powers of ther nature, and ſtrain to higher fia 
degrees of virtue for the high prize of their 
5 . calling 


— 


18 

calling it might be intended to encourage an 
uſeful emulation, by making ſtill greater de- 
grees of excellence attainable ; it might be 
deſigned to prevent indifference and indepen- 
dence, which man would naturally have ſuf - 
fered to grow upon him, when ſecure, by his 
own power, of attaining to moral perfection, 
and of diſcharging every duty enjoined him. 
A dependence on the Almighty for aſſiſtance 
in the conduct of life is productive of many 


advantages. It prevents that pride and care- 


leſneſs which are too often the effect of ſecu- 
rity and independence. It opens an intercourſe 
with the Deity by prayer; which, though 
the moſt delightful part of religious duty, 
would become unneceſſary the moment that 


| the aid of divine grace ſhould be found to be 


ſo. 


From theſe co-operating cauſes, Conſtan- 
tia, you ſee how expedient is the diſpenſation 
| E 3 of 
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of grace. How necellary it is for us in our 


preſent tate, we need not make appeals to rea» 


fon, but to experience. 


To be ignorant of the ſacred truths of re- 
ligion, and to be deſtitute of the communi- 
cable influences of God's holy Spirit, has been 
always conſidered by good men as the moſt 
deplorable condition of human wretchedneſs, 


Hence we find it repreſented in the | ſacred 


writings by the terrible images of darkneſs, of 


death. Thoſe, ſays: the prophet, that ſate in 


darkueſi have ſeen a great light, and they that wert 


in the region and the ſhadow of death, on them 


hath the light ſhined.-—» Awake thiu that feepeſt, 
and ariſe from the dead, and Chriſt ſhall give thee 


Igbt. My Gd, lighten mine eyes that I ſſecp 


not in death. This was the petition of that 
prince, whoſe, devotion was ſo pure and ex- 
alted, that the Almighty hinaſel£ bore teſtimo- 
py to his excellence in pronouncing him 4 man 


n 


E 
after his own heart. And could he, the light 
of Ifrael.— could he, diſtinguiſhed for his 
knowledge of the then revealed religion—— 
could he, illumined with the ſpirit of prophe- 
ey, think it neceſſary to pray for the enlight- 
ening grace of heaven, and ſhould not we 


we, who cannot, like the 


much more ? 
prophet, boaſt any ſuperior portion of the di- 
vine ſpirit, and who have yet, with him, the 
ſame propenſities to evil. 


ON us, indeed, the ſun of righteouſneſs hath 


ftined. To us is diſplayed a perfect knowledge 


of thoſe ſaving truths, thoſe exalted doctrines, 
that were then only ſeen in types and ſhadows. 
It is our happineſs to know the perfect will of 
God, revealed by his Son, Jeſus Chriſt, The 
ſacred Scriptures contain every thing neceſſary 
to ſalvation. There, every moral duty is 
clearly ſtated, and every point of faith /uffici- 
erth diſcovered. To theſe fruntains of light 

E 4 and 
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and immortality we may apply, without decep- 
tion, for that knowledge which leadeth us into 
all truth, 


BLESSED be the gracious author of our fal- 
vation ! the veil of partition is now taken 
away; thoſe types and figures, which were 
the ſhadowings of good things to ceme, are res 
moved, and we Inet what we worſhip. 


IT is for us then on whom the light hath 
ſhined, to be willing, at leaſt, to rejoice in that 
light—It is for us with unwearied aſſiduity to 

ſtudy the holy Scriptures, which are able 10 
make Us wiſe unto ſalvation, Whatever attain- 
ments we make in ſcience, if we neglect this, 
the only true wiſdom, our knowledge and our 
induſtry are vain. Whatever ſkill, whatever 
prtudence we poſſeſs in the ceconomy of this 
life, if the acquiſition has been made by the 

7 neglect 


CJ 
neglect of this knowledge, it is {kill that dark- 
ens, and prudence that deſtroys. 


THE rude notices of natural reaſon alone 
can never be ſufficient to direct us in every 
part of our conduct. ' hoſe lights, though 


uſefu] and univerſal, are liable to be obſcured 


by the blaze of paſſions, to be enfeebled by 


vice, or miſled by error. The underſtanding 
may be made ſubſervient to the heart, and 
employed in the defence of what we wiſh, ra- 
ther than what we ought to do. The force 
of truth may be overcome by habit, and, like 
the heathen ſtatuary, we may fall down before 
an image of our own framing. It is eſſentially 
neceſſary therefore that we ſhould have ſome 
certain rules of action, ſome plain directions 
laid down for our conduct, which can neither 


be perverted by ſophiſtry nor miſconſtrued by 


error. 


Such, 


r 


1 
sven, Conſtantia, is the neceſſity of that 
external information which has been ordinarily 


diſpenſed to us by the Spirit of God; which 


while I have been attending to, I have not 
loſt fight of my een 


Tx ſame cauſes which concur to make the 


outward evidences of the Spirit of God ſo ne- 
ceſſary for our information, render the inter- 
nal aids of his grace as neceſſary for our direc- 


uon and ſupport in the diſcharge of our duty. 


To acquire a conſummate knowledge of the 
holy Scriptures is not alone fufficient to con- 
duct us to the land of everlaſting life. Theſe 
are the leading ſtar by which we mult direct 
our courſe, but other means are neceſſary to 
guard us from the tempeſt above, and the 
ſhoals below. The ocean of life is treache- 
rous and uncertain, Many latent dangers 
await the paſſeyger, and he is frequently in 

the 


E 
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the greateſt peril when he thinks himſelf the 
molt ſecure, | 


SHALL I change the ſcene, and ſuppoſe 


hat we have an earthly paſſage to the city that 


is not mad: with hands? Yet in that caſe, how 
many circumſtances of danger to the traveller 
does the allegory afford me! A thouſand ac» 
cidents concur to make us deviate from the 
narrow way that leadeth to life, We are on one 
ſide threatened by horrible precipices, on ano- 
ther invited by proſpects of beauty. Deſpair 
points out to us the length and difficulty of 
the journey, and wearineſs importunes us to 


ſeek the vallies of repoſe. 


Taz object, indeed, at which we finally 
aim, would infinitely counterbalance every in- 
convenience. And the ſufferings of the preſent 
tine will bear no compariſon with the glory that 
ſpall be revealed among uc. But objects placed 
a at 


| 9 
at a diſtance, however important, never ſtrong- 
ly affect us—As in the attraction of bodies, 
if thoſe with which they ſympathize be far re- 
moved, they will adhere to others more near, 


* 


o which they have leſs relation. 


SOME portion of divine grace, ſome mea- 
fare of God's holy 'Spirit, is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary for every Chriſtian, Mere human wil- 
dom, thongh aſſiſted by the knowledge of the 
divine revelation, will not always be ſufficient 
to ſupport us in our duty. How often, with 
the conviction of truth upon us, are we inſen- 
ſibly drawn into the ways of error! How oft- 
en, in the conſciouſneſs: of determined inte- 
grity, are we betrayed into vice by the ſtrata- 


gems of temptation ! Though we may in gene- 


ral be very fenfible of our duty, yet we have 


not at all times the fame capacity of at- 


tention, nor the {ame readineſs of apprehen- 
| Gon to diſtinguiſh good from evil. The facul- 


tics 


[- 


ties of the mind, are ſometimes vigorous, and 


ſometimes Janguid. The will is frequently 
retained by idleneſs, or ſolicited by deſire, 
without receiving any inſtructions from rea- 
fon ; and the œconomy of the ſoul is oftener 
in diſorder than that of the body. 


In ſuch circumſtances, Conſtantia, have we 
not need of ſome ſuperior aid? Want we not 
the directive influences of the Spirit of wiſdom, 
to keep us in the narrow paths of duty? Can 
there be any doubt that the ordinary diſpenſa- 
tions of grace are neceſſary 2 


. 


2 
Bor in what degree, you aſk, is this grace 


ordinarity diſpenſed? To which I muſt beg 
leave to anſwer, that Cod giveth net his Spirit 
by meaſure. It is enough for us to know what 
he hath declared, that his grace is /rffictent for 
a5. It muſt be neceſſary in a greater or a leſs 
degree, in proportion o the different tem pers, 
AE . 


& 
ftuations and 3 mankind. And 
to the prayers and endeavours of each a ſuffi- 
ciency thereof will be diſpenſed. To our 
prayers and endeavours, I ſay, it will be diſ- 
penſed; agreeably to which we are told, that 
eur heavenly Father will give of his holy St irit to 
them that aſt it in his Son's name. And while 
we are informed that it is Cad who worketh in Us, 
wearecommanded to work out our itun ſalvation. 
Thus, Conſtantia, a ſufficiency of the divine 
grace is promiſed to our prayers —promiſed to 
co-operate with our endeavours. And it is 
thus, that the œconomy of grace interferes 
not with that freedom of will on which all 
our merit, as rational creatures, is founded, 
Our prayers and endeavours are voluntary 
acts, and we are conſequently as much at li- 
berty to lay hold of the diſpenſation of grace 
as of redemption, and as much at liberty to 

rejcct it, to reſiſt or to quench the Spirit. 


9 WERE 
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WxRE not this the caſe, Conſtantia; were 
the diſpenſation of grace entirely independent 
on our own will, the moral agency of man 
would be ſuperſeded, and the doctrine of re- 
wards and puniſhments would be vain. If, 
according to the doctrine of fanatics, the grace 
of God bean impulſive principle, partially be- 
ſtowed, and actuating us as mere machines, 
then the Almighty has taken our ſalvation en- 
tirely into his own hands, and rendered moral 


virtue an empty name. 


Bur this doctrine will on the concluſion be 
found blaſphemous to God, and injurious to 
mankind. For if God be the ſole agent of 
our ſalvation, to him it muſt be owing if any 
ſoul periſheth.: And if moral virtue be vain, 
the flood-gates of vice may be thrown open, 
and. the world be overwhelmed with the de- 


juge. 


Bor 
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Bur if God be the ſole author of our ſalva- 


tion, and if his grace be an impulſive princi- 


ple, which we cannot reſiſt, then no ſoul ſhall 
periih ; for we are expreſly told that God is 
not willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all 
ſhould come to repentance. If it ſhould be repli- 
ed that ſome do periſh, nay that many go on 
in the briad way to deſtruction then I anſwer, 
that God has not the power to do what he 


is willing to do. He is willing that none 


ſhould periſh, and yet. you ſay that ſome do 
periſh, therefore there are ſome whom he has 


it not in his power to ſave. Now God is all- 
powerful, conſequently he muſt have diſpen- 


fed with his power in that reſpect by making 


the ſalvation of man conditional. If we ac- 


cept not the mercies of the goſpel on the terms 


that are offered to us, God himſelf can do no 


more for us God himſelf cannot act inconſiſt- 
ently with his own laws. Every attribute of 


the ſupreme perfection mult be perfect Juſ- 


t 8 7 


tice and truth are his eſſential attributes 


his juſtice and his truth therefore muſt be per- 
fect. 5. | 


You ſee, my friend, how wretchedly found- 
ed is that fanatical doctrine, which repreſents 
the grace of God as an irreſiſtible principle, 
acting unconditionally, and impelling men to 


ſalvation. You ſee what diſhonour it would 


bring upon the' Deity, what diſorder amongſt 
mankind, and how inconſiſtent it is with the 


facred writings. . 


lx therefore the grace of God be a condi- 
tional, not an irreſiſtible principle, it will, as I 
obſerved before, be diſpenſed only in a ſufficient 
degree: That is, it will effectually co-operate 
with our own endeavours in working gut our 
ſalvation. More than this we have no right to 
expect from the grace of God. Infinite wiſ- 
dom will not do what is not neceſſary to be 
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done. The extraordinary influences of the 
Spirit are ceaſed, becauſe they are no longer 


requiſite; therefore though many miracles 


may be done by the interceſſion of departed 
faints, yet I believe none of thoſe ſaints, ſuch 
I mean as exiſted fince the apoſtolic æra, did 
any miracles when living “. | 


ST. Paur himſelf, in his firſt epiſtle to 
the converts at Corinth, tells them that the 
miraculous power of the holy Spirit ſhould 


ceaſe, but that charity, which was a moral 


grace of Chriſtians, ſhould till remain, in 
conſequence of thoſe ordinary diſpenſations of 
the Spirit, that ſhould continue with the 


— 


church. 


WHATEVER, therefore, appears to exceed 


theſe ordinary influences of grace, the raving 

* This is a very modeſt degree of faith for the Father of a 
Convent: The Editor, for his part, believes as much the 
Rving as the poſthumous miracles of rboſe Saints. 


flights 


ä 
flights of enthuſiaſm, and the rage of fanatic 
zeal; the ſudden impulſes of devotional rap- 
ture, and the wild reveries of Tartuffian 
dreamers; all theſe are the fruits of inſane 
imagination, and cannot proceed from that 
pure and peaceable Spirit which cometh from 
the Father of lights. | 


Tk office of that Spirit is to inform the 


mind with a right ſenſe of its duty, and to ani- 


mate and encourage it in the diſcharge of it. 
In this light it is properly called by our Re- 
deemer that Comforter which ſhould dead us 


into all truth, and teach us all things. 


How much are theſe offices miſrepreſented 
by the followers of Calvin, and by enthuſiaſts 
of every denomination ! What viſionary com- 


municatjons, what ſuggeſtions of ſick fancy 


have thoſe delirious dreamers imputed to the 


Spirit of wiſdom ! as if God would render 


F 2 vain 
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vain that faculty of reaſon which character. 
zes man by his own image, and as if the en- 
lightening Spirit of grace would rather obſcure 
than illumine the underſtanding, theſe un- 
thinking men have charged upon the opera- 
tions of that Spirit the moſt extravagant ef. 
fects of wild inſanity. Under the influence 
of imaginary calls ſome have preached, and 
ſome have propheſied. The mechanic has 
forſaken his awl, and his wife her diſtaff, and 
with heads full of glorious viſions, together 
they have iſſued into the ſtreets and highways 
to publiſh the everlaſting goſpel. 


fr will always be difficult for devont igno- 
rance to diſtinguiſn between the ſuggeſtions of 
imagination, and the influences of the divine 
Spirit. Unaccuſtomed to abſtracted thinking, 
or even to draw concluſions from the moſt 
ſimple propoſitions, the ignorant are unable 


to form any judgment of that mode of inſpi- 
ration, 


[ & 1 


ration, which ſhould- be moſt conſiſtent with 


the wiſdom of providence. They. conſider 
not that it muſt be more agtreeable to infinite 
knowledge to invigorate the nobler faculty of 
reaſon, and to bring the paſſions into fubjec- 
tion, than by inflaming them to weaken that 
faculty, and by ſo doing ts put darkneſs for ligh', 
Hence all the waking dreams of blind enthu- 
ſiaſm are cheriſhed and reſpected as the off- 
ſpring of grace; and the miſtaken viſionary 
aſcribes to the author of reaſon ſuch impulſes 
and communications as could only exiſt in a 


mind where reaſon was impotent. 


Bur the deluſions of innocent enthuſiaſm 


would hardly deſerve attention, were they not 
{ſometimes productive of conſequences that ren- 


der that enthuſiaſm no longer innocent. From 
the belief of divine impulſes the flames of per- 
ſecution have been lighted, and the altars of 
ſuperſtition have been adorned; the ſangui- 
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nous have bern prompted to indulge their na- 
tural thirſt of blood, and the gloomy have 
forſaken the ſociety of human creatures, and 
inhabited caves and cells in ſolitary ſanctity. 
This ſpecies of religious retirement I have 
ever condemned; but my objections do not 
affect the conventual life, for there is great 


difference between retiring to a cave in ſome 


unfrequented deſart, and entering into a re- 
ligious ſociety *. Many more than theſe 
have been the effects of miſtaken impulſes. 
The hiſtory of the church in every period 
abounds with them. 


YET how eaſy is it, upon reflection, to 
guard againſt theſe deluſions ! What is the end 


® There is indeed, as Father Francis obſerves, a difference 
between theſe two ſorts of retirement ; but, in the Editor's 
opinion, the difference lies only in the mode; for they are 
equally repugnant to the determinations of providence, which 
has made the whole moral duty of man to conſiſt i in the ſo- 
eial capacity of ſerving his fellow-creatures, 


of 
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of divine grace? It is only to aid us in the 
knowledge and in the diſcharge of our duty. 
Therefore whatever impulſe hath other ten- 
dency than theſe, it cannot be of God—be- 
cauſe it is not agreeable to his wiſdom, to do 
what is ſuperfluous. A ſufficiency of his grace 
is what alone he hath promiſed us, and what 
alone it is conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom to 
give. Will the Father of lights amuſe his 
creatures with dreams and reveries ? Will he 
ſport with their paſſions, depreſs and elevate, 
inflame and diſtract them? Will he not ra- 
ther aſſiſt ſuch as call upon him faithfully, to bring 
thoſe paſſions into ſubjection ; and to confirm 
in its proper empire the nobler principle of 
reaſon? Is not ſuch the mode of operation 
that the all- wiſe Creator would aſſign to his 
aſſiſting Spirit? The wiſdom that cometh from 
above, we are told, is pure and peaceable Such 
wiſdom is congenial with our reaſon, which 
is a clear and ſteady principle ; and therefore, 
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it muſt act in concurrence with that principle, 
at leaſt its effects cannot be repugnant to its 


conceptions. 


LY 


Fus, Conſtantia, by the information of 
the revealed word, and by the uſe of that rea- 
ſon which God has given us that we may be 


able to underſtand his will, we learn. the na- 
ture of ſuch diſpenſations as his wiſdom hath 


thought proper to communicate to us. 


I rave extended my obſervations on this 
ſubject further than you deſired, or might ex- 
pea, becauſe the doctrine of grace is an im- 
portant ſubject, and the right underſtanding 
of it may not only preſerve us from many ab- 
ſurdities and indecencies in religious duty, but 
from many dangerous errors both in practice 
and belief. When once the heart gives itſelf 
up to blind fanaticiſm, we cannot tell to what 
attempts it may be ſeduced, or where the in 

fluences 


EN 

fluences of unreſtrained, and (what will almoſt 
always be the conſequence) of miſdirected paſ- 
ſions may lead us. - W hen the imagination tri- 
umphs over reaſon, the œconomy of the mind 
is deſtroyed; and co en, with init, in Her 
rear, approaches, and uſurps the empire of 
the ſoul. 


Mar every miniſtring {pirit of heaven guard 
the peace of my Conſtantia ! May her piety 
be uniformly rational and calm ! May the in- 
cenſe of her devotion riſe from the altar of 
reaſon, the voluntary ſacrifice of gratitude. ! 
May ſhe ever #now whom ſbe wirfhips, and re- 
member that an intellectual Being requireth an 
intellectual adoration ! In every act of wor- 
ſhip, and in every point of duty, may ſhe be 
conſtantly ſupported and directed by the pure 
and peaceable Spirit of truth! By that Spirit 


may ſhe be enlightened to diſcern thoſe finer 


relations that exiſt between the Creator and the 
creature, 


1 | 
creature, undiſtinguiſhed by the eye of human 
intelligence, and learn from thence not only 
what is due, but what is acceptable to God. 
Under every circumſtance of life may ſhe be 
happy in eaſe, or contented in reſignation ; and 
when the ſhort thread of life is ſpun, when | 
ſhe enters upon the inheritance of immortality, 
may ſhe receive the fulneſs of thoſe bleſſings © 
which INFINITE BENEVOLENCE has in re- 
ſerve for thoſe that honour him. 

2 FRANCIS. 
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LETTER VI. 
| ConsTANTIA to THEODOSIUS, 


H beautiful does the religion of Chri- 
ſtians appear, when beheld with the 
eye of reaſon ! How amiable the benevolent 


author of it! Surely, my revered friend, there 


is a ſecret delight in the inveſtigation of divine 
truths, and the diſcovery of them affords the 
greateſt of pleaſures. Your moſt obliging let- 
ter on the ſubject of grace gave you, I pre- 


ſume, no leſs ſatisfaction in the writing, than 


it afforded me in the peruſal; and I think I can 
diſcern in the more animated paſſages of that 
letter thoſe pleaſing ſenſations you felt when 


the light of religious truth ſhone the cleareſt to 
your eye. If I am not miſtaken in this, and 


if your pleaſure in writing that letter, were 


equal to that which I found in reading it, you. 
1 | har 


1 
have had a better reward than my poor thank: 


can give you. 


You have juſtified the ſcheme of provi- 
dence in the dif, penſation of grace againſt every 
objection that has been or can be brought 
againſt it. You have placed in a clear light 
the benevolent purpoſes of the Father of mer- 
cies in that diſpenſation, who has made man 
dependent on him for the aſſiſtance of his di- 
vine Spirit, only . becauſe he has a delight to 
give it, and becauſe it muſt be the happineſs 
and comfort of his creatures to receive it, It 
plainly appears from your account of it, that 
the economy of grace interferes not with that 
freedom of will on which all moral goodneſs 
muſt be founded, and without which we could 
neither be capable of virtue nor vice, neither 
intitled to rewards, nor liable to puniſhment. 
It appears that the moral agency of man may 
de exerciſed in the application of the divine 
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grace, and that he is at liberty either to ap- 
ply or to reject it. 


WIr reſpect to the degree in which it is 
diſpenſed, you have, no doubt, rightly obſer- 
ved, that as God will not do what is unne- 
ceſſary, no more than a ſufficiency of it will 
be granted to our prayers: And as to the 
mode of its operation, it is ſurely conſiſtent 
with the wiſdom that gave us reaſon for our 
direction, to render by his grace the efforts 
of that reaſon effectual, in ſubjecting the paſ- 
ſions, and reducing them to the obedience of 
his holy laws. Bya rational worſhip, you 
have obſerved, in a former letter, that God is 
moſt honoured ; when, from a due and dif paſ- 
ſionate conſideration of his benevolent works, 
we come, from a principle of gratitude, to offer 
him a reaſenable ſacrifice, This ſacrifice would 
indeed be no longer reaſonable, were we 
irreſiſtibly impelled to offer it by the influences 
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[8 
of a ſupetior agency: We ſhould then be the 


inſtruments of a worſhip paid to God, but we 


ſhonld not be the worſhipers; and with what 
delight ſhould the eternal wiſdom look upon 
our ſacrifice, when conſcious that it proceeded 
not from a voluntary diſcharge of duty, but was 
the inevitable conſequence of his own agency? 
With what propriety could he ſay, Well dene, 
theu goed and faithful ſervant, when he him. 
ſelf had been the agent, and the ſervant no 
more than a machine in his hands? To ſup- 
poſe then that the divine grace is an irreſiſtible 
principle, muſt be to charge God fooliſhly; and 
whatever reverence I have heretofore paid to 
thoſe miſdeeming enthuſiaſts who hold this 
doctrine, I muſt now retract it, and ſhall, 
for the fature, rather pity them as miſtaken, 
than reſpect them as inſpired. - 


Bur I will own to you, my paternal friend, 
that I ſhould not ſo eaſily have become the 
T- di 
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ES 
diſciple of reaſon, had you made that faculty 
a dictator on its own authority; but when you 


only make it inſtrumental in the application of 


truths revealed, as that is, undoubtedly, the 


purpoſe for which it was given us, I cannot 
but agree with you in every concluſion you 
have made. | 


How ſhall I thank you, for the repeated 
inſtances of your care and kindneſs, for thoſe 
ardent wiſhes that glow in the laſt page of 
your letter—thoſe prayers for your Conſtan- 
tia's happineſs and ſafety ? O may they be 
heard at the throne of everlaſting mercy ! and 
riſe not unaccompanied with thoſe daily offer- 
ings which ſhe delights in making for the pre- 
ſervation of her friend. Adieu! 

ConsSTANCE, 
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THEO DOSsIUS to CoxSsTANTIA. 


A you were not diſpleaſed wich my ac- 


count of the diſpenſation of grace, 
will now give you my thoughts on a duty, to 
the due diſcharge of which that diſpenſation 
is promiſed. 1 have obſerved before, that, 
were the grace of God an unconditional and 


irreſiſtible principle, our prayers would be 


vain. Had the almighty providence formed 


an irreverſible decree with reſpect to our fal- 
vation, or were he totally uninfluenced by any 
thing that we ſhould do in order to obtain the 
aid of his ſacred Spirit, our acts of devotion 
would be as abſurd as every other act of duty 
would be ſuperfluous. Yet there are many, 
Conſtantia, who hold this doctrine : Becauſe 

the 


kait 


ty 


ife 


he 


f © 

the Chriſtian covenant is called the covenirt 
of grace, they annihilate the moral agency of 
man, and repreſent him as entirely paſſive in 
the accompliſhment of His ſalvation. I have 
ſufficiently expoſed the errors of this unſcrip- 
tural doctrine, and ſhall therefore proceed to 
conſider prayer as one of the means of grace: 


+ 


Our Saviour himſelf, who died for our ſins, 
aud riſe again fot our juſtification, (that is for 
out deliverance from eternal death ; for the 
word juſtification, in the ſacred writings, gene- 
rally ſignifies deliverance, and in that ſenſe I 
underſtand it in this paſſage) our Saviour him- 
ſelf, I fay, whoſe merits with the Father were 
the primary means of procuring us this grace, 
expreſsly convinceth us that it is to be obtain- 
ed by prayer. For in the firſt place, this 


was the method by which he propoſed to ob- 


tain it for us I will pray to the Father, ſays he, 
and he will ſend yu another Cemforter, who ſball 
| G | | abide 
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abide with you always ; and in the next place, 


he aſſures his diſciples that his heavenly Fa- 


ther will give his holy Spirit to them that aſk 


it. The paſſage is expreſs to the purpoſe, / 


ſay unto you, Aſe and it ſhall be given you, ſeek and 
ye. ſhall find, knock and it ſhall be opened unto you, 
For every one that aſketh recerveth, and he that 
ſeeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it ſhall le 
epened. IPhich of you, being a father, if his 
fon fhall aſe bread, will give him a flone? Or if 


"a fiſh, will he for a fiſh give him a ſerpent ? Nay 


and if he ſhould aſt an egg, will he give him a 
ſcorpion ? If ye, then, being evil, know bow to 
give good gifts to your children, hom much ra- 


ther ſhall your Father, who is in heaven, give tht 


holy Spirit to them that aſk him? The pains that 


the divine reaſoner hath taken to convince his 


diſciples upon this point of faith, are very re- 


markable. He firſt commands, or rather ex- 


horts them to offer their prayers to God; 


then, for their encouragement, he aſſures them 
that 


4. 


WS 
that ſuch prayers are heard and granted ; and 
afterwards, for their convidtion, he infers an 


undeniable concluſion from a parity of reaſon. 
Thus there remains no doubt, that as the me- 
diation of Chriſt is the primary, ſo prayer is 


the ſecondary means of grace. 


In what words, then, and with what ſpi- 
rit ſhall we pray ?—IPherewithal ſhall we c:me 
before the Lird, and humble cur/elves before the 
bigh Cad? ls not, it may be aſked, that form 
of prayer which our Saviour taught his diſ- 
ciples, comprehenſive of all our wants, and 
ſufficient for the Chriſtian church in all ages 


Should this queſtion be put, I would anſwer 
in the negative. The prayer which our Sa- 


viour taught his diſciples was a temporary 
form. The redemption of mankind was not 
then accompliſhed : The means of grace 
were not effectuated. The Saviour of the 
world was not aſcended. into heaven, and till 

G 2 that 
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that aſcenſion, the Comforter, the Spirit ef truth, 
was not granted to the church, V I go not 
away, ſays he, the Comforter will not come un- 
zo you ; but if 1 go away, I will ſend him unto 
%. It is not probable, therefore, that he 
ſhould teach his diſciples to pray for that 
grace which was not yet attainable, nor com- 
municated, except in an eſpecial manner. 


Some cunning interpreters have, indeed, ſup- 


poſed that the meaning of thy kingdom 
come,“ in the prayer above-mentioned, is 
metaphorical, and that the influence of grace is 
thereby ſignified ; but I would aſk theſe men, 
whether it be probable that the wiſe author of 
our ſalvation fhould teach his diſciples to ex- 
preſs ſo important a petition by a ſtrained meta- 
phor Whether he who taught them plainly 
to ſay * give us this day our daily bread,” would 
not, if it had then been proper, have taught 
them as plainly to ſay, give us the grace of thy 
holy Spirit,“ or to have expreſſed themſelves 


In 


t i 3 


in ſome other form of words as clear, and as 
much to the purpoſe. Had the words, thy 
kingdom come, no ſignification that was literally 
obvious, they might as well have been wreſt- 
ed to one ſenſe as to another; but the kingdom 
of God was an expreſſion familiar to the cats 


of the diſciples, and to them it required no 


comment. They knew that it meant the evan- 
gelical kingdom of the Meſſiah, In this ſenſe 
that petition ſtill retains its original propriety, 
as the Meſſiah's kingdom is not yet complete. 
Another argument that this form of prayer was 
temporary and is now inſufficient, is this, that 


the apoſtles made uſe of other prayers. —To 
prove this it is not neceſſary to adduce a 


ſingle inſtance, becauſe numbers offer them- 
ſelves, 


NEITHER is it neceſſary for me to inſtruct 
you, Conſtantia, in what words you ſhould 
pray for the aſſiſtance of the divine Spirit. Elo- 
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quence is in nowiſe eſſential to prayer; it may 
be neceſſary for the perſuaſion of men, but 
God ſetteth it at naught. Let us not think that 
we ſhall be heard the ſooner for our much 
ſpeaking, nor yet for the elegance of our ex- 
preſſion. If we pray by a ſet form, let the 
language of it be artleſs and unaffected, and in 
that reſpect reſemble the /ingleneſs or ſimpli- 
city of heart, with which we ſhould offer it to 
the all-knowing Wiſdom. I would readily give 
you ſuch a form as I ſpeak of, but the church 
alloweth not a private eccleſiaſtic to compoſe 
and communicate a form of prayer. For you, 
however, whoſe underſtanding is clear, and 
whoſe memory is retentive, who digeſt your 
thoughts with propriety, and expreſs them 
with eaſe, ſcarce any form of private devotion 
is neceſſary. | 


Wirz regard to the ſpirit and manner 
Wherewith we ought to approach the eternal 
Pro- 


A . > 
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I 
Providence, we cannot be too attentive to ſo; 
important a circumſtance. We ſhould endea- 
vour, as much as poſſible, to be ſerene and 
recollected. Before we addreſs that Almighty 
Being, we ſhould meditate a moment on his 
ſublime perfections, and fill our minds with 
the idea of his glorious attributes. But ra- 
ther let us contem plate him in his benevolent, 
than in his juridical capacity. We ought in- 
deed never to be without the idea of the lat- 


ter, but the firſt ſhould always have the lead- 


ing influence on our minds. Our heavenly 
Father treateth us not as ſervants, but as ſons 3 


our acts of obedience, therefore, to him ſhould 


be purely filial, He delights not in the pro- 
ſtration of ſervile fear, but in the chearful 
worſhip of reverential gratitude, Let us not 
approach him with the cries and lamentations 


of Moloch's worſhippers, nor with the ſelf- 


caſtigation of the votaries of Baal. Yet, on 


this, as well as on every other occaſion, let 
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us remember the vaſt diſtance between fallen 
man and his Creator ; let us conſider that our 
Gad, though ſeated on the throne of ever- 
laſting mercy, is an offended Being, - whoſe 


| laws we have broken, and to whoſe favour 


we have forfeited our natural right. Theſe 
reflections will make us approach him with 


that humble and dependent ſpirit, which muſt 
become a frail and erring creature, in the pre- 


ſence of its almighty and all · perfect judge. 


LET the incenſe we offer him be the pure 
and undiſſembled devotion of the heart, Let 
us avoid the Phariſaical oſtentation of long 
Prayers. Our moral and religious, as well as 


our natural wants, may be expreſſed in few 


words, and God is not flow to hear. One 
penitential ſigh, one humble acknowledgment, 


will find its way to heaven. One earneſt peti- 


tion for the divine aſſiſtance, one ſincere ex- 


preſſion of gratitude, will be as effect ual as a 
thouſand 
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thouſand repetitions. Diffuſe and declama- 
tory prayer is a mark of fanaticiſm, the bold 
and extravagant effuſion of holy impudence. 
$hall we think that the Divine Wiſdom is to 
be courted by much ſpeaking ? Is it neceſſary 
that the ſincere of heart ſhould weary Heaven 


with long importunity ? Would not this be 


to ſuppoſe that God is hard to be intreated, 
or that his car is obſtructed, and cannot hear ? 
How brief is that temporary form of prayer 
which our Saviour taught his diſciples ! Does 


that form contain one ſuperfluous word, or 


one mere collateral or unimportant thought? 
Is the imagination indulged in vain deſcrip- 
tions, or are the paſſions ronzed to eager im- 


precations ? As if the divine author of it had 


foreſeen the idle prolixity of thoſe ranting 
prayers which ſhould be uſed in future ages 
of the church, he has in the above mentioned - 
form been remarkably conciſe, There is not, 
perhaps, in any language, an inſtance of com- 

| ' poſition 
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poſition where ſo much is expreſſed in ſo few 


words. 


Ir muſt be owned, however, that to expreſs 
our thoughts with brevity and preciſion, muſt 
be the effect of literary ſkill with us, as it 
was of divine knowledge with the author of 
the diſciples' prayer. But from the brevity of 
that prayer we may learn, what may be of more 
general uſe, to ſay nothing to God that is unne- 
ceſſary. If we look into many of our modern 
forms of prayer, particularly ſuch as have 
been compoſed by Chriſtians for their private 
uſe, and afterwards printed for the ſervice of 
the public, we ſhall find that this precept has 
been very much neglected. With a profuſion 
of ſelf-abaſing expreſſions, partly taken from 


the ſacred writings, and partly the coinage of 


their own imaginations, in ſome ſuch ſtrain as 
the following they generally ſet forward. 


% HEAR 
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« HE AR me, moſt gracious, and moſt mer- 
« ciful Lord God, hear me. Father of hea- 
« yen and earth, light and darkneſs, day and 


« night, great Creator of all things, hear the 
% meaneſt of thy creatures. Lord, I ama 
&« worm, and no man. I am worſe than the 
“ yileſt of thy creatures. I am nothing but 
« wounds and bruiſes, and putrifying ſores : 
« From the crown of my head to the ſole of 
c my foot, there is no whole part in me. I have 
e been wicked, Lord, very wicked. O the 
« blackneſs of my ſins ! they cry out for ven- 


« geance againſt me, &c.“ 


SUCH is the nature of thoſe ranting, im- 
proper and incoherent prayers which are daily 


offered up in the cloſets of many pious Chri- 


ſtians. As if they would make a merit of 


their ſelf-abaſement, they are loud in com- 
plaining of themſelves as the worſt of crea- 
tures, This is a burleſque upon Chriſtian hu- 

mility. 
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mility, I have known a pious lady, whoſe 


life was one continued ſcene of devotion, daily 
repeat theſe humiliating lies, when ſhe offered 
up her prayers to the Father of truth and wiſ- 
dom. Our Saviour's approbation of the Publi- 
can's prayer affords no argument in favour of 
theſe. The Publican was ſuppoſed to be 
really a ſinner, not in the ordinary but in the 
extraordinary ſenſe of the word ; yet even he 
makes no parade of humiliation. He, though 
a Publican, does not call himſelf the worſt of 
men, but faith ſimply, God be merciful to 
ic me a ſinner.” This was all that he aid, 
and all that it was neceſſary for him to ſay. 


THESE over-abaſing forms of prayer are 
not only improper for the Chriſtian who leads 
a regular life, but muſt likewiſe be repugnant 
to his conſcience, and obnoxions to his ſince- 
rity. It is impoſlible that, while he is ſen- 
ſible of his good diſpoſition, and endeavours 


to 
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to live according to the divine laws, he ſhou!d 
believe himſelf to be the wicked wretch that 


his prayers repreſent him. 


I HAVE yet one objection more to theſe 
humiliating rants, theſe effuſions of fanaticiſm. 
They are not only improper for the good man, 
but unneceſſary for the ſinner— at leaſt on the 
part of God they are unneceſſary : For, of 
God can it be ſuppoſed, that he is ignorant of 
our conduct, and muſt learn it from a multi- 
tude of ſelf-abaſing words? Or ſhall we think 
that he delights in the frequent mention of 
that wickedneſs, the practice of which of- 
fended him? Or may we believe that he will 
be prevailed upon by the loudneſs of tautolo- 
gical exclamation ? If theſe things are not to 
be ſuppoſed, we ſhall conclude that theſe 
harangues of ſelf. abaſement are unneceſſary 
with reſpect to God, and that it will be more 


proper, as well as more modeſt, for the ſinner 
£ to 
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to uſe the brief acknowledgment of the Pub- 


lican. 


LonG and loud confeſſions of fin before 
God, are always a mark of a weak under- 
ſlanding ; nay, I have known ſome eccleſi- 
aſtics ſo extremely injudicious as to recom- 
mend this practice in private devotion, and 
ſo weak as to adviſe us, in our addreſſes to 
God, to mention particularly the ſeveral ſins 
we have been guilty of, Is not this to ſup- 
poſe that Gad is even ſuch a one as ourſelves? © 
Or is it not to conceive yet more meanly of 
him? When a perſon is diſpoſed to aſk for- 
giveneſs of thoſe whom he has offended, 


and to acknowlege his faults, would a gene- 
rous mind be delighted with the recapitulation 


of them? Would it not rather be painful to 
a generous mind ? And ſhall we dare to think 


that man is poſſeſſed of greater generoſity, or 
more enlarged conceptions, than that infinite 


Being 


1 
Being from whom he derives both? Why 
then, ye ſelf-abaſing ſinners, will ye weary 
God with your miſtaken prayers 2 Why will 
ye offer to the divine ear what it delight- 
eth not to hear? Can ye not be humble, with- 
out importuning heaven with your acTs of 


humility ? Is not this a ſpecies of che- ſervice? 


LET us conſider the parable of the prodi- 
gal ſon, which may in ſome meaſure be look- 
ed upon as a form of repentance. He had 
meditated, we are told, a ſhort ſpeech of ac- 
knowledgment. Father, I have ſinned againſt 
heaven, and in thy fight, and no longer am wor- 
thy to be called thy ſon ; make me as one of thy hired | 
ſervants.” This confeſſion he meditated, and 
this was as brief, for the circumſtances, as the 
prayer of the Publican. But what do we 
find in the ſequel of the ſtory ? We find that 
this ſhort ſpeech was rendered ſtill ſhorter, 
by the omiſſion of the laſt clauſe, The peni- 
tent ſon, after he had met with ſuch a graci- 

ous 
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ous reception from his father, probably con- 


cluded that ſach a humiliating overture would 


| give him pain, — or if he were about to make 
it, the father interrupted him, by calling to 


his ſervants, and ordering the beſt robes. Ob- 
ſerve, my Conſtantia, the (kill of the facred pa- 


raboliſt in this place. And the jon ſaid unto 
him, Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and 


in thy fight, and no longer am wortl y to be called 
thy ſon—But the father ſaid unto hit ſervants, 
Bring forth the prime robe, and put it upon zin. 
Is not the omiſſion of the laſt clauſe in the 
premeditated ſpeech, after ſuch a reception, 


remarkably beautiful ? When this is conſider- 


ed, does it appear in the leaſt probable that 
the father ſhould either expect, or take de- 


light in a detail of his ſon's follies and vices ? 


As an act of repentance, with reſpect to 
God, ſuch a detail cannot be neceſſary : F or 


what is repentance, but a relinquiſhment of 
8 | fins, 


E 
ſins, from a conviction that they have offended 
the Judge of the world ? 


I HAVE ſaid more on this circumſtance 


than J at firſt intended, and poſſibly more than 


you may think the importance of it required : 
But let it be remembered, that nothing is un- 
important that relates to the worſhip of God, 
and that he who contributes any thing to rec- 
tify that worſhip, labours not idly in the ſer- 


vice of religion, 


For this reaſon, you will favour me with 
your attention, while I point out ſome other 
errors that I have obſerved in forms of devo- 
tion, Among theſe are impertinent expreſ- 
ſions, ſuch as have no immediate relation ei- 
ther to the general or particular purpoſes: of 
prayer; ſuch as are introduced merely for pa- 
rade, or ſuch as have no other end than to 
fill the harmony of a period, or to form the 


H ſide 
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fide of an antitheſis. Of theſe I could pro- 
duce many inſtances, from almoit every form 
of prayer, whether public or private, from 


profuſe expatiations on the paſt and preſent 
works of God, and from ſuperfluous details 


of our conduct towards him ; when with care- 
ful minuteneſs we inform him of circumſtances 
which he knows better than ourſelves. 


NEITHER can I approve of thoſe devout 
rhapſodies, thoſe ſþortings of zeal, that holy 
alliance with God, which ſwell the morning 
and evening devotions of many pious Chri- 
ſtians. Theſe deſultory effuſions are inconſiſt- 
ent with that reverence which is due to an 


Almighty Being. 


In ſhort : Let us, when we pray, be mo- 
deſt, humble, calm, and recollected; and let 
our forms of prayer be chaſte, ſubdued, con- 


ciſe and pertinent. 
WHEN 


EN 
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WHEN we approach the Almighty, let us not 
borrow our ideas of him from human charac- 
teriſtics : Let us remember, Hat his ways are 


ot Ur Ways, neither are his thoughts cur thoughts ; 


that as much as heaven is higher than the earth, 
fo much are his ways higher than our ways, and 
bis thoughts than our thoughts, This reflection 
will at all times teach us a becoming reverence 
for our glorious Creator; and particularly, 
in our addreſſes to him, it will ſuggeſt to us 
the impropriety of vain and impertinent decla- 
mation, of the oſtentatious effuſions of holy 
impudence, and the importunate familiarities 
of forward zeal, 


ADIEU ! my Conſtantia. May you offer 
up your prayers in an acceptable time ! 
FRANCIS. 
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 ConsTANTIA to T nEoDOUSIUS. | 


OUR letters diſpleaſe me, my paternal W * 
friend, they make me diſpleaſed with al 

myſelf. Every page is a mirror that reflects o 
ſome circumſtance of folly or ignorance in MW D 
my paſt conduct. When I compare my opi- MW ri. 
nions and my practice with thoſe which you WW H 
recommend, I am mortified with beholding 
ſome eſſential difference—But go on, dear, 
cruel inſtructor, go on to humble the proud 
heart of your Conſtantia — Make her ſee in 
yet many more inſtances what a weak, igno- 


rant, ſhort-ſighted creature ſhe is. 


* 


Bur indeed you ought to conquer that va- 
nity, which in former days you contributed to 
| ſtrength: 


ud 


E 


ſtrengthen; when too prodigal of compli - 


ment, you would over- rate the talents of your 


Conſtantia; and, in the humility of tender 
affection, would profeſs yourſelf her pu- 
pil ! Be patient, and indulge me—You make 
me ſenſible of my weakneſs: I am yeta woman, 


4 and muſt complain; I will have my revenge, 


and convince you of your errors. Do I not 
owe much of my pride and vanity to you ? 
Did you not in the days of flattering love che- 
riſh and ſupport thoſe unſerviceable foibles ? 
Having no other ambition than to pleaſe Theo- 


doſius, if he appeared ſatisfied with my accom- 
pliſhments, I thought them ſufficient : If he 


praiſed my talents, I believed them to be 


great; and was indifferent about new acqui- 
ſitions of knowledge. Thus, my friend, I 


bring a heavy charge againſt you, and impute 


to you, in ſome meaſure, my pride and igno- 
rance. Thus it is, that while your letters con- 


vince me of the latter, I gratify the firſt by a 
i 3 flatter- 
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flattering excuſe. Poor Conſtantia ! how much 


of human weakneſs doſt thou yet retain ! 


You have much to do, my venerable guide, 
much to do before you ſhall have rendered 
your pupil as wile aud as good as ſhe ought to 


be. 


WHAT means this uneaſineſs that hang: 
upon my heart? Snrely your letter, your va- 
luable letter, could not cauſe it. And yet ! 
think, I had leſs pleaſure from it than from 
any other that you have written to me. Was 


it becauſe you have not ſo often appealed to 


me by the endearing name of your Conſtantia ? 


To you, my confeſſor, my guide, and friend, 
I can open all my weakneſs. What means 
this uneaſineſs that hangs upon my heart? 


CONSTANCE, 


LET. 


TT 1 


4, T-TSE-X 


THrEoDoOsIUs to CONSTAN TIA. 


A MIABLE tenderneſs | Dear Conſtan- 


tia ! ſet your heart at eaſe. Exert your 
reaſon ; tax your fortitude ;z call forth the no- 


bler faculties of your mind, and charge them 


to aſſert their empire over the wayward paſ- 


ſions. 


WHILE we are in this ſtate of being, we 
muſt encounter difficulties, and ſtruggle with 
uncaſineſs. The heart will often be diſſatisfied 
we know not why, and reaſon will ſtand an 
idle ſpectator, as if unconſcious of its power. 
In ſuch caſes it ought to be awakened from its 
lethargy, and reminded of the taſk to which 
it is appointed. It ſhould be informed of the 


high office it bears in the ceconomy of the ſoul, 
H 4 "and 


. 
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and be made acquainted with the inſidious vi- 


gilance of its enemies. 


Bor while we languiſh under the uneaſi- 


neſs of diſcontent, we cannot take a more ef- 


fectual method to recover our peace, than to 
conſider the inſignificancy of every paſſion 


that centers, and purſuit that terminates here. 
Suppoſe our earthly aims were directed to their 
object by the favouring gale of fortune; ſap- 
poſe our purſuits ſhould be crowned with all 
the ſucceſs that flattering hope aſſigns them, 
yet—vain, changeable, and impotent as we 
are, the ſucceſs would not be worth a moment's 


triumph. While the heart turns upon an 
earthly axis, like the periſhable ball that it 


loves, it will be variouſly affected by outward 


influences. Sometimes it will bear the fruits 


of gladneſs, and ſometimes be the barren de- 
ſert of melancholy; one while it will be exhi- 
laratcd by heſun ſhine of pleaſure, and again 

. it 
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it will languiſh in the gloom of diſcontent. 
The cauſe of this is, not only that the human 
heart is in itſelf changeable and uncertain, de- 


riving its ſenſations from conſtitutional infla- 


ences, but that the objects, if they are earth- 
ly objects, on which it depends for happineſs, 


are liable to variation and decay. 


Heyce ariſes the ſuperiority of religious 
views. When our hopes of happineſs are fix- 
ed on one certain event ; one event which, 
though remote, cannot be altered by mortal 
contingencies, the heart has an invariable foun- 
dation whereon it may reſt. Without this reſt- 
ing place, we ſhould be 797d to and fro with 
every wind of fortune, the ſport of chance, and 
the dupes of expectation. To this immove- 
able anchor of the ſoul religion directs us in 
the hopes of immortality. We know from the 
unerring word of divine revelation that we 


ſhall exiſt in another ſtate of being, after the 
diſſo- 
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diſſolution of chis; and we are confirmed by 
every benevolent purpoſe of providence in 
the belief that our future exiſtence ſhall be in- 
finitely happy. In this glorious hope the in- 


tereſts of a temporary life are ſwallowed up 


and loſt, T his hope, like the ſerpent of 


Moſes, devours the mock: phantoms which 
are created by the magic of this world, and 
at once ſhews the vanity of every earthly pur- 
ſuit. 


CoMPARED with this proſpect, my Con- 


ſtantia, how poor, how barren would every 


ſcene of mortal happineſs appear! How deſpi- 


cable at the beſt—yer how liable to be deſtroy- 
ed by every ſtorm of adverſity! For, are we 
not ex poſed to a thouſand: accidents, the moſt 
trifling of which may be ſufficient to break a 
ſcheme of felicity? Let us conſider thoſe con- 
ditions that are almoſt univerſally deſired, the 


dignity of the great, and the affluence of the 


rich. 


Es 


TP 
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rich. Are theſe above the reach of misfor- 


tune? Are they exempt from the importuni— 


ties of care? Greatneſs is but the object of 


impertinence and envy, and riches create more 
wants than they are able to gratify. Should 
then our wiſhes lead to theſe, we ſhould un- 
avoidably be diſappointed. The acquiſition 
might for a while ſooth our vanity, but we 
ſhould ſoon ſigh for the eaſe of obſcurity, and 
envy the content of thoſe whom pride would 
call our vaſſals. | 


Ir wealth or grandeur then cannot afford 
us happineſs, where ſhall we ſeek it? Is it to 
be found in the cell of the hermit ? or does 
it watch by the taper of ſolitary learning? 
Loves it the ſociety of laughing mirth ? or 
does it affect the penſive pleaſures of medita- 
tion ? Is it only genuine in the cordiality of 
friendſhip, or in the laſting tenderneſs of mar- 
ried love? Alas! my Conſtantia, this train of 


alterna- 
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alternatives will not do. Should we fly from 
the troubles of ſociety to ſome lonely hermi- 
tage, we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the amuſements 
of the world we had quarrelled with. The 
ſtrongeſt mind could not long ſupport the bur- 
then of uncommunicated thought, and the fir- 
meſt heart would languiſh in the ſtagnation of 
melancholy, | 


Ask the ſolitary ſcholar, if ever, in his 
learned reſearches, he beheld the retreat of 


happineſs —Amuſement is all that he will pre- 
tend to — Amuſement ! in queſt of which 
the active powers of the mind are frequently 
worn out, the underſtanding enervated by the 


aſſiduity of attention, and the memory over- 
burthened with uneſſential ideas. 


Yer, poſſibly, happineſs may mingle with 
ſociety, and ſwell the acclamations of feſtive 


mirth. No—the joy that dwells there can- 
y not 
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not be called happineſs ; for the noiſe of mirth 
will vaniſh with the echo of the evening, and 
even in laughter the heart is ſad, If we are able 
to diſtinguiſh the elegance of converſation, 
we ſhall often be diſguſted with the arro- 

gance of pride, or the impertinence of folly ;_ 
and if not, we may be amuſed indeed with the 
noiſe, but can never taſte the pleaſures of ſo- 


ciety. 


As little reaſon have we to hope for laſting 
happineſs from the engagements of friendſhip, 
or of love. The condition of human life is at 
beſt ſo uncertain, that it is even dangerous to 
form any connections that are dear. The ten- 
derneſs of love, my Conſtantia, opens the 

heart to many ſufferings, to many painful ap- 
prehenſions for the health and ſafety of its ob- 
jet, and many uneaſy ſenſations both from 


real and imaginary cauſes, It was from this 
| | con- 
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conviction I told you, in the letter wherein I 
feſt diſcovered myſelf to you, . that the love 
'we have had for one another will make us 
more happy in its diſappointment, than it 
could have done in its ſucceſs.” 


Fon want of a better remedy to theſe evils, 
. the wiſdom of ancient philoſophy teacheth us to 
bid a brave defiange to the aſſaults of plea- 
ſure and of pain. This precept it urges 
with unremitting auſterity ; without making 
any allowance for particular tempers or Cir- 
cumſtances; without inſtructing us how to 
behave to the ſolicitations of joy or pleaſure ; 
-how to defend the heart from the inroads of 
ſorrow, or to guard againſt the unſeen ſtrata- 


gems of diſtreſs. 


BuT the religion of a Chriſtian affords a 
nobler and a fafer refuge. With the exalted 
2 hopes 
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hopes that this preſents to us, the ſufferings of 


the preſent time are net worihy to be compared. 
In thoſe glorious hopes let us bury every anxi- 


ous thought, the uneaſineſs of diſcontent, 


and the ſolicitude of care. Let us not ſink 


under our light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment. A very few years, perhaps 
a few months or days, may bring us into 
that ſtate of being,. where care and miſery 
perplex no more. Th:ugh we have now our 
bed in darkneſs, and our pullow on the thorn, 


yet the time draweth nigh when we ſhall taſte 


of life without anguiſh, and enjoy the light 


without L:tterneſs of foul. The night is far ſpent, 


my Conſtantia, the day is at hand; let us there- 
fore gird up the loins of our mind, and be ſober 
—No longer diſipated, or diſturbed with the 
troubles of this world. We are hourly haſt- 
ing to that ſcene of exiſtence, where the wicked 


ceaſe from troubling, and where the weary® 
| | are 
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ere at reſt; where hope ſhall no more be 


pained with diſappointment, and where the 
diſtreſſes of time are forgot in the joys of 


eternity. 
FRANCIS, 


LET- 


= 


LETTER x; 
Coxs TAN TIA to THEODOSIUS. 


S it thus that you hope to reform your Con- 
ſtantia? Do you think that you ſhall be 
able to effect this by letting her foibles paſs un- 
cenſured, and conveying inſtruction to her in 


general terms? Alas! how little do you know 


of her petulant and capricious heart! It muſt 
be corrected with ſeverity, and quieted by 
overbearing reproof. 


AT preſent, indeed, it is ſufficiently de- 


preſt. Your obſervations on the folly and va- 
nity of expecting happineſs in this world came 
to me at a time, when painful experience con- 
vinced me of their truth, 


I AFTER 
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ArTER Theodoſius was loft to me, I con- 
tracted a friendſhip with an amiable and ac- 


compliſhed lady, to whom my melancholy and 


my misfortunes ſerved only to endear me the 


more. Her good fenſe and her compaſſion 
ſoothed and ſupported me under all my ſuf- 


ferings. She left me not to the attacks of 


ſolitary diſcontent, but aſſiduouſly diverted 
my mind by the efforts of elegant humour, po- 
liſhed ſenſe, and ingenious obſervation. As 
if ſhe had preferred the company of ſorrow to 
every ſocial amuſement, even in that ſeaſon of 
life when the heart of health and peace is al- 
ways gay, ſhe never forfook me during the 
laſt five unhappy years. She obſerved with 
unwearied vigilance the hour, when melan- 
choly apprehenſion was increaſed to the a- 


cuteneſs of grief. She then followed me into 


whatever privacy I ſought ; claſped me to her 
faithful boſom, and if, under the agonies of 
terror and anguiſh, tears refuſed their affiſt- 

: | . ance, 
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ance, ſhe folicited, and obtained them by her 
infectious tenderneſs. When, at laſt, I de- 
termined to rake the veil, and had ob- 
tained my father's conſent to forſake the world 
for ever, her affection followed me in that final 
refolution. She waited only for an approach- 
ing opportunity to ſettle her worldly affairs, 


after which ſhe intended to have made one 


of our ſiſterhood, and to have paſſed the re- 
maining part of her life with her Conſtantia. 


UroN this event my heart repoſed. I fore- 
ſaw in this a ſcene of hap pineſs that could not be | 
equalled upon earth, and I flattered myſelf that 
it would be as laſting as my own life. How many 
pleaſing hours have I paſſed in meditating on 
the future felicity of our friendſhip | How of- 
ten, in the luxury of imagination, have I con- 
ſidered our united prayers aſcending more 
acceptably to the throne of everlaſting mercy q 
What joy did I promiſe myſelf, what import- 

I 2 ance. 
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ance in the eye of friendſhip, by communicat- 
ing to my Sophia all the inſtructions J had re- 
ceived from my Theodoſius. 


On my friend! my father ! theſe hopes 
are overthrown. Do I live to tell you by 
what means ? Sophia, my tender, my dear 
Sophia is no more. The uneaſineſs I expreſſed 
in my laſt proceeded probably in ſome meaſure 
from my pre- ſentiments of this cruel event. I 


am now very miſerable, and in great need of 
your paternal advice. 


Cox s TAN CE. 


* 
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LETT ER; xt 
THrEoDoOsIUS to Coxs AN TIA. 


A true friendſhip is one of the greateſt 

bleſſings of human life, our ſorrow for 
the loſs of friends is more excuſable than moſt 
of our complaints. But, though it may be 
more venial, it is not more reaſonable than any 
other mode of miſery that has its origin in 
diſappointment. Did we think our friends im- 
mortal? Did we not know, while we held 
them to our hearts, that we were embracing 
the property of DEATH, who would ſooner 
or later aſſert his claim? | 


OUR reſignation to this as well as to all other 
evils ought to be confirmed by reſlecting on the 
univerſal agency of providence, The author 

| I 2 : | of 
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of the book of Pſalms furniſhes us with excel- 
lent doctrine on this ſubject. We have ſcarce 
any where ſuch ſtriking pictures of human mi- 
ſery as in that book. The royal writer has de- 
ſcribed in the ſtrongeſt colours the diſtreſſes 
and perplexities to which, as men, we arc 
ſubject. He has deſcended to the private dif- 
ſatisfactions of the heart, and recounted many 
circumſtances of accidental calamity. _ Hence 
it is that his writings are of general uſe. Of 
the diſtreſſes that are incident to our being, 
though the proſpect be gloomy, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould obſerve it; as he who muſt make 
his way through pitfals and precipices, would 
chuſe a plan of the road he was to travel, ra- 
ther than march blindly forward without know- 


ledge. and without caution. 


Bor theſe are not all the inſtructions which 
the Pfalmiſt affords us. We are ſeldom pre- 
ſented with an afflicting proſpect of life with - 


Out 


I 
out being directed to the means of comfort. 
We are told that, however great the cauſes of 
our affliction may be, they are ſubject to the 
| wiſe directions of a Being benevolent to 
man, and that, though heavine/s may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning. T he 


doctrine of an univerſal providence, which is 


the only ſource of conſolation under every ſpe- 
cies of miſery, is aſſerted through this whole 


| book with the greateſt confidence of certainty. 


Wo is like unto the Lord our God, who 
„ hath his dwelling ſo high, and yet humbleth 


© himſelf to behold the things that are in 


c heaven and earth? 


& 'THovU ſhalt ſhew us wonderful things in 


<« thy righteouſneſs, O God of our ſalvation ! 
Thou that art the hope of all the ends af 


| * the earth, and of them that remain ia the 


« broad ſea, | 5 
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„ THey alſo that dwell in the uttermoſt 
6 parts of the world ſhall attend to thy to- 


* kens— Thou that makeſt the out-goings of 


e the morning, and the evening to ' praiſe 


4 thee.” 


In this belief of the univerſ al agency of pro- 
vidence the Pſalmiſt places the remedy of mo- 
ral and natural evil. 


40 SHoULDI find trouble and heavineſs, I 


« will call upon the name of the Lord. O 
& Lord, I beſeech thee, deliver my ſoul! 


TRE Lord preſerveth the innocent: I 


& was in miſery, and he helped me. 


Tx proud, O Lord, have had me ex- 
* ceedingly in deriſion, but I REMEMBER- 


% ED THY EVERLASTING JUDGMENTS, 


5 AND RECEIVED COMFORT,” 


Tae 


. E——! 
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TRE laſt” ſentiment ought to be engraven 
upon the hearts of all the children of af- 
fiction. ws | 


LET us remember that God is the ſupreme 
governor of the univerſe ; that under his di- 
rection is the whole ſyſtem of nature, by him 
animated, connected, ſupported. Let us con- 
ſider that the agency of man in this ſyſtem is 
only moral. The economy of life is com- 
mitted to him ſo far as it may exerciſe his 
moral will. But the events of his actions are 
finally under the determination of the Almigh- - 
ty. Were not HE to direct the natural courſe 
of this world, even in thoſe circumſtances of 
it that are or may be affected by the moral 
power of man, ORDER could no more be pre- 
ſerved in the univerſe, than it could at firſt re- 


ſult from chance, or be formed by the direc- 


tion of fallible beings. 
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Ts conſideration, that the ſupreme Pow: 


er has in his own hands the œconomy of the 


world, ought to engage our reſignation under 
every circumſtance of life: For, ſhould we 


\ quarrel with the diſpenſations of him who gave 


us being ? Should we diſpute the regulations 
of that power, who has provided the means 
of this day's ſubſiſtence, and without whoſe 
favour and protection we could no longer ex- 


iſt? Is not he who made the world beſt able 


to govern it? Has not he who gave us this 
being a right to reſume it? 


WHAT mean, then, the pangs of diſap- 


pointment? What mean the languiſhing com- 


plaints of forrow ? The tears that flow for 
bucied virtue, and the ſighs that mourn for 
parted friendſhip ? | 


Bui to theſe queſtions you will ſay that 
others may be oppoſed. You will aſk if cheſe 
| emo- 


23 J 
emotions ought to be excluded from the 


human heart, when they are evidently the ef- 


fect of nature? You will enquire whether the 
God of nature would plant affections in his 


creatures, which to ſtifle would be a virtue? 


To theſe queſtions I would reply, that thoſe 


| affections for the objects of this world, which 


we have received with our being, may be in- 
dulged ; bot nader certain limitations. Let 


us always conſider the end of ſuch affections. 


_ Certainly it could not be to create us miſe- 


ry, when thoſe objects are no more; for that 


would be indirectly to repine at the diſpenſa- 


tions of him who has removed them from us. 


THE voice of nature will be heard, and our 
tears will flow when our deareſt connections 


are broken. In this we only act like men: 


But when ſorrow is long indulged, it becomes 


criminal; for then we tamely give ourſelves up 


— 


—— — 


©. 
to thoſe paſſions which it is our duty to re- 
rain, and act in petulant oppoſition to the 


decrees of providence, 


Human life muſt have many avenues to 
ſorrow and. anxiety, while we are concerned 
for the welfare of thoſe ob;e&ts which have 
engaged our affections, or the ſucceſs of thoſe 
ſchemes on which all our wiſdom has been em- 
ployed. The duty of reſignation, therefore, 
like every other that is enjoined us, is calcu- 
lated to promote our own happineſs. When 
we remember the cveriaſlin; judgments of God, 
we may reaſonably be filled with comfort in all 


our tribulations. 


Ar is the Lord; Jet him do what ſcemeth 
<© unto him good. It is the Lord, the Lord 
«© God, merciful and gracious, flow to an- 


“ger, abundant in goodneſs, and in truth, 


© War 


| | L vat 7] 
„ War ſhould ye fay unto my ſoul, that 
& ſhe ſhould flee as a bird unto the hill? 
* Behold the Lord, the Lord of Hoſts is my 


refuge; the God of Jacob is on my right 
1 - 


UNDER ſuch confidence as this, what have 
we to fear, and for what ſhould we ſigh ? 
That misfortunes ſeem to counteract our 
ſchemes of happineſs, and that the proſpects 
of hope are clouded by diſappointment, we 
might mourn indeed, were this the only ſcene 
of our exiſtence, and were our views termi- 
nated by our departure from it. That human 
knowledge is often inadequate to the purpo- 
ſes of life, and always imperfect, would be 2 
melancholy conſideration, were it not attend- 
ed with the proſpect of an exiſtence, where 
knowledge as well as happineſs ſhall low from 
the fountain of infinite perfection. By this 
view we may obvnte the pangs of diſappoint- 
ment, 
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ment, when prudence is defeated by the ca- 


price of fortune, and when the petulance of 


chance has made a jeſt of ſagacity. 


Tunis refleion might, one ſhould think, 


be ſufficient to ſet oui hearts at caſe with re- 
ſpect to temporary misfortunes, but ſtill more 
powerful will be the motives to reſignation, 
when we conſidef that the Father of heaven 


has not only promiſed us a ſafe retreat at laſt 
from our afflictions, but to pen; us under 


them. 


« THESE things have I ſaid unto you, that 


© in me ye might have PEACE: in the world 
<« ye ſhall have tribulation, 


«© ARE not twoſparrows ſold for a farthing ? 


% and one of them falleth not to the ground 


<« without the — of my Father who is 
| 6 in 
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« in heaven. Are not ye of more value than 


many ſparrows ? 


THAT man in the ſyſtem of nature has a 
peculiar regard ſhewn him, it would be ſaper- 
fluous to obſerve. None of us can be ſo blind 
to the bounties we enjoy, nor to the eminent 
prerogatives by which we are diſtinguiſhed. 
But I may infer that as the favour of the Al- 
mighty is ſo evidently ſeen in man, his confi- 
dence in him, under every circumſtance of 
life, ought to be in proportion. If he is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the light of reaſon, he ought 
not ſurely to make that light an inftrament to 
cenſure the perfection from which it flows 
yet diſcontent is a kind of cenſure on provi- 
dence, 


ALas! my dear Conſtantia, how mifiaken 
is the man, how much an enemy to his own 


happineſs, who confides not in the meaſures, - 
nor 


: foes? 
nor reſigns to the diſpenſations of his Creator | 
He robs himſelf at once of that ſovereign re- 
medy of evil, reliance on a ſu perior power, 
He is involved in calamities without the allevi- 


ation of hope, and ſubject to misfortunes with- 


out redreſs, - 


Bor happy, above all names of happineſs, 
is he who with grateful humility ſubmits to 
the determinations of God. The viciſſitudes 
of fortune cannot diſtreſs him. He is ſecure 
ia the care of Almighty Goodneſs, Nature may 
ſhrink back from the ſtroke of affliction, but 
the conflict that is ſupported by hope can nei- 
ther be long nor painful. 


« War art thou ſo full of heavineſs, O my 
* ſoul, and why art thou ſo diſquieted with- 


« in me? Truſt in God.“ 


7 4 TIE 
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Tux great object of his hope, the perfect 
happineſs of a future exiſtence, he knows, 
cannot be very diſtant— that he has but to 
travel a few days longer till he reach the man- 
ſions of everlaſting reſt, where the miſeries 
and deluſions of mortality ſhall vaniſh, and 
forrow and mourning ſpall flee away. Adieu, 
my Conſtantia ! Think of theſe things and be 


happy. 
FRANCIS. 
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LETTER. XIV. 
Trxzoposzus to ConSTANTIA. 


ITHOUT waiting any return to 
my laſt, I once more fit down to 
write to you. I would in ſome meaſure imi- 
tate that dear and valuable friend you have loſt, 
whoſe aſſiduous tenderneſs, you ſay, would 
never leave you to the attacks of ſolitary ſor- 
row. This was wiſely done when your grief 
had continued unreaſonably long, but Tam al- 
ways of opinion that under the firſt ſtages of 


ſorrow the mind ſhould be left to itſelf; and 
would our common rules permit me to viſit 
you, I ſhould decline it till the violence of 


your grief ſubſided. | A 


THe objettion, however, does not lie with 


ide ſame force againſt writing to you, We 
can- 


1 1 


can better bear the ſentiments of our friends, 


when they are not perſonally witneſſes to our 
weakneſs. | 


My deſign at preſent is not to inſtruct but 
to amuſe you. I therefore ſend you poetry 
inſtead of philoſophy, or rather, indeed, phi- 
loſophy harmonized ; for the ſentimental part 


of the following compoſition is wy and 
noble. 


K 2 
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PS A l M CVII. 


4. O GIVE thanks unto the Lord, for he is god; 
for his mercy endureth for ever, 


2. Let the redeemed ef the Lord ſay ſo, whom he hath 
redeemed out of the hand of the enemy. | 


3. And gathered them out of the lands, from the eaſt, | 
and from the weſt, from the north, and from 
the jouth. ; | 


4. T hey wandered in the wilderneſs, in a falitary Way 3 
they found no city to davell in. 


5. Hungry and thirfly, their foul fainted in them. 


33 — —B rn 


6. Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
he delivered them out of their diftreſſes. 


7. And he led them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to à city of habitation. 


3. O that men would praiſe the Lord for his gooanefs, 
, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men. 


9. For 


oy; oa 
PSALM CVII. 


ET once more wake the ſtrain of grateful praiſe, 
To that eternal Power, whoſe mercy ſhines 
O'er all his works, immortal! Let them wake 
The grateful ſtrain once more, thoſe happier ſons, 
Whom his hand reſcued from the hoſtile chain 
Of old captivity ! From climes remote, 
From the firſt openings of the orient day, 
From Heſper's ſilver floodgates, from the ſtar 
That ſhoots its pale rays o'er the ſhivering north, 
From Egypt's tyrant ſhores, his parent voice 
Their ſcatter'd trains aſſembled. Long they ftray'd 
Thro' wild woods unfrequented ; long; nor found 
City, or ſafe abode ; till nature ſunk 
With meagre want oppreſt, and the faint pulſe 
Of life beat weakly. Then with humble prayer 
| To Heaven they turn'd repentant, nor unheard. 
Eternal Mercy led the wanderers forth 
To habitable towns, and ſafe ory. 


O for the 3 of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 


Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind ! . 
b | K 3 From 
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9. For he Jatisfieth the longing hab and filluh the 
hungry ſoul with goodneſs. | 


10. Such as fit in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of death, 
being bound with afſiiion and iron. 


11. Becauſe they rebelled againſt the words of God, 
and coulemned the counſel of the Moſt High. 


| 12. Therefore he brought dean their heart with la- 


bour : They fell down, and there wwas none ta 
help. | | ; 


13. Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and 
be Javed them out of their diftreſſes. 
14. He brought them out of darkn:ſs and the ſladow 
of dtatb, and brake their bands in Junder. 


15. O that men would praiſe the Lerg for his pub T 
and. for his wwanderful works to the children of 


men ! 


15. For he hath broken the gates of braſs, and cut the 


bars of iron in ſunder. 


17. Fools becauſe of their tranſgreſſion, and becauſe of 


their iniquities are affidted. | 


. ma 
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From him our various appetites and powers, 
Moral or ſenſual, meet ſupply derive. 


Tazy, thrice unhappy ! o'er whoſe joyleſs heads 

Grim darkneſs hovers ; they who lonely dwell 
In death's unchearful ſhade, afflidted, bound 

In cold impriſoning chains, the ſad reward 
Of impious daring, and rebellious deeds, | 
When heavenly JusT1ce, with her radiant arm 
Smites their proud hearts; e'en they, by humble 

prayer, | 

_ Vafold ſweet Mrxcr's eaſy - ſliding gates; 
Their iron bondage burſts, and forth they ruſb 
From death's dim ſhadow to the golden day. 


O for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, ; 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind! 


Before his puiſſant arm the brazen might 
Of ſtrong gates ſhivers, and in pieces falls J 
The firm bar. 


Fol I y's yain votaries, from diſorder wild, 
And mad intemperance, reaping painful fruits, 
K +. | _ Diſeaſe 
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be 


Their foul ab borreth all manner of meat, and | 


they draw near unto the gates of death, 


Then they cry unto the Lerd in their kh ; he 
Javeth them out of their aifireſſes. 


. Br fant his «cord, and healed hem; and * vered 


them from their deſructions. 


0 that men would therefore praiſe the Lord 2 


his goodneſs, and declare his wonderful = work. 
for the children of men ! 

Aud let them ſacrifice the facrifees of thankſgiv- 
ing, and declare his works with rejoicing. 

T hey that go down ts the fea in ſhips, that do bu- 
fineſs in great waters ; 


Thefs fee the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep. | 


For he commandeth, and raifeth the flormy wind, 
avhich liſteth up the acawves thereof. 


They mount uf to the heaven, they go down again 
to their depths : their ſoul is melted becauſe of 
trouble, 


27. They 


* 
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Diſeaſe and langour, to the dreary door | 
Of death move trembling.— Then with humble 
\ prayer | 
To Heaven they turn repentant, nor unheard. 
Health's roſy light relumes the languid cheek, 
And Ruin quits his meditated prey. 


Q for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 
To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind! 


Let man for ever wake the grateful ſtrain, 
The ſacrifice of reaſon ; ever ſing 


His Maker's works, and triumph in the ſong. 


THe bold adventurers on the ſtormy breaſt 
Of ocean, tenants of the wat'ry world, 
Mark in the mighty waſte of ſeas and ſkies, 
MacoNnIFICENCE DIVINE. At his command 


The ſwift wind ſweeps the billows; up they riſe 

Infuriate to the vault of heaven, then down | 

Precipitately ſteep, diſparting, ope 

The vaſt abyſs voracious. Ah! where then, 

Weak mariners, your hopes ? Then the heart faints. 
From 
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27. They reel to and fro, and flagger like a drunken 
man; and are at their wit's end. 


28. Then they cry unto the Lord in thiir trouble, and 
Be ailivereth them out of thiir diftreſſes. 


29. He mak eth the florm a calm, fo that the ware; 


thereof are ſtill. 


30. Then are they glad, becauſe they be quiet, fo be 
bringeth them unis their defired haven. 


31. O that men would praiſe the Lord for bis goodn!/s, 
and for his wonderful works to the children. of 
men | 


32. Let them exalt bim a'ſo in the congregation of the 
p:ople, and praiſe him in the efſembly of the elders. 


33. He turneth rivers into wildernsſ; „ and tht 
ewater-ſprings into dry ground < 


34. 4 f-witful land into barrenne/+, for the wicked 


nfs F them that devel thercin, 


35. He turneth the cvilder niſi into a Sanding water, 


ard dry ground into auer ſprings. 
| | 36. Aud 


be 


4. 
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To blazon high thoſe acts of power divine, 
Thoſe boundleſs mercies that embrace mankind ! 


Adry waſte, mark of Heaven's avenging hand ; 


1 39 J | 
From fide to fide they run, they reel, they ſall, 
Inebriate with confuſion. Nought remains 


But trembling prayer, the Jaſt appeal to Heaven, 


Nor vain the laſt appeal. Already, ſee! _ 
The rapid ſtorm ſubſides, and the wave ſleeps, 
Alert within the merry ſailor's heart 


Springs hope ; and ſoon he hails the welcome port. : 


0 for the ſpirit of exalted praiſe, 


From the full choir of undiſtinguiſt'd crowds, | 
From Wiſdom's choſen ſynod, crown'd with years, 
To Him for ever flow collective praiſe! 


Wuk RE in wild ſweetneſs roſe the ſallying ſpring, 
Where ſpread the copious river, where diſplay'd 
The vale its verdant honours, barren lies 


When ſacred Juſtice ſpoke the doom of guilt. 


Bur lo! where once the dry waſte barren Jay, 
There in wild ſweetneſs flows the ſallying ſpring, 


There ſpreads the copious river, there diſplays 
The 


36. 
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38. 
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40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
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And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a city for habitation ; 


And ſoau the fields, and plant vineyard, whi < 
may yield fruits of increaſe. 


He Blefſeth them alſo, ſo that they are multiplied 
greatly, and ſuffereth not their cattle to decreaſe, 


Again they are minifhed and brought low * 


oppreſſion, affliction and ſorrow. 


He poureth contempt upon princes, ind cauſeth them 
to wander in the wilderneſs, where there is uo 
way, | | 


Yet ſetteth he the poor on hich from affiifion, and 


. maketh him families like a flock. 


The righteous fall ſee it, and rejoice; and all 
imiguity ſhall ſtop her mouth. 

IF ho are wi/e, and will obſerve thoſe things, even 
they ſeall underſiand the loving kinanefs of the 
F:rd. 


0. 
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The vale its verdant honours ; hamlets fair, 
Rich harveſts, bluſhing vineyards, golden fruits, 


And flocks abundant, the long-famiſh'd ſwain 


Beholds delighted. Heaven's peculiar care 
Are all affliction's children: When the yoke 
Of ſtern oppreſſion finks the weary heart, 


Periſh the ſtern oppreſſors; low in duſt, 
Low lies each princely head ; while guarded ſafe, 
As flocks repoſing in their evening fold, 


The peaſant ſleeps in peace. O ſight of joy 
To faithful Piety ! of conſcious pain, 


And keen conviction, to the heart of guilt! 


Tris, this is Wiſdom's leſſon, to explore 


The active ſcheme of Providence; to learn 
His love divine; and, learning, to conſide. 


* THERE 


WEE 
Tuna is no employment fo delightful to 4 
Yevout mind as this attention to the viſible ad. 
miniſtration of providence. To contemplate 
the Creator of heaven and earth in the mag- 
nificence of his works, enlarges and elevates 


the ſoul—lifts it above the impertinence of 


vulgar cares, and gives it a kind of heavenly 
pre-exiſtence. To conſider the benevolent pur- 


poles for which he called forth this variety | 


and multitude of being, that comes under 
our cognizance, muſt be a perpetual fource of 


comfort. A rational creature, that is conſci- 


ous of deriving its exiſtence from a being of 
infinite goodneſs and power, cannot properly 
entertain any proſpect but of happineſs. By 
the imperfection of its nature it may fall into 
temporary evils, but theſe cannot juſtly be the 
ſubject of complaint, when we reflect that 
this very imperfection was neceſlary to a pro- 
batory life, and that, without it, there could 
neither _ave been virtue, nor the rewards of 

virtue. 


E 
virtue. Every degree of, excellence depends 
upon compariſon, Were there no deformity 
in the world, we ſhould have no diſtin ideas 
of beauty: Were there no poſlibility of vice, 
there would be no ſuch thing as virtue ; and 
were the life of man exempt from miſery, 


happineſs would be a term of which he could 


not know the meaning. 


Bur I wander from my firſt deſign, which 
was not to philoſophize. Be wiſe aud happy. 
Adieu 

3 FRANCIS: 
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I. ETH RN. 
. to TREOPDOslvus, 


7 I could pronounce my heart to o be perfect. 
ly at eaſe, you would have the only reward 


you deſire for your kind, your paternal care, 
But ſhall I, on the contrary, avow my ingra- 
titude ? ? Shall I own that this obſtinate, this 


petulant heart is not yet at reſt ? Could it op- 


poſe irſelf to the united efforts of reaſon and 
religion ? Would it neither be ſoothed by har- 


mony, nor ſilenced by philoſophy ? heard in- 
corrigible heart ! 


 InDEED, my venerable friend, I muſt not 
diſſemble with you : T have not yet recovered 
my former peace. And yet, why ? I have the 


ſame confidence in the adminiſtration of PRo- 


VIDENCE, I believe as much in his goodneſs, 
; AS 


Ca] 
as much in his wiſdom. I attend, with the 
ſame readineſs, on the duties of religion, and 
offer up my prayers with the ſame affiance. 
I agree to every conclufion you have drawn 
either from moral or religious arguments. I 
acknowledge the propriety, the duty of reſig- 
nation under every circumſtance of affliction, 
and yet I am afflifted, I ſee the abſurdity of 
grief, yet Iam grieved ? What can Ido more ? 
I ſubmit entirely to the diſpenſations of provi- 
dence. My will ſubmits. I do not wiſh to 
recall my departed friend to life: But this ſub- 
miſſion does not clear my heart of ſorrow. 
Surely it has ſome connections which are not 
obedient to the will, and from which it de- 
rives involuntary pleaſure or pain. Is not this 
true? We experience it in all inſtances of af- 
fection: Wa are ſenſible of attachments we 
cannot account for; and as thoſe attachments 
are facilitated or interrupted, we are happy 
or miſerable independently. of reaſon or the 
fi | L will. 
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will. If theſe obſervations are founded up- 


on truth and nature, I hope I ſhall ſtand ex- 
cuſed both before you, and at a higher tribu- 
nal, for thoſe tears that have fallen over the 
grave of my Sophia. | | | 


 Trinx not that J implicitly give myſelf up 
to the dominion of soRROW. I have been 
too well acquainted with her not to know by 
what means her influence is increaſed or aba- 
ted. I do not deepen the gloom of melancho- 
ly by ſolitary reflection; I ſeek the ſociety of 
the ſiſterhood, and endeavour to enter into 
their amuſements, as well as to join their de- 
votions. In thoſe hours when I muff neceſ- 
farily be alone, if the uneaſineſs of my heart 


| hinders the approach of ſleep, I have recourſe 


to my books; till at laſt the weärineſs of at- 
tention prevails over the force of ſorrow, and 


procures me that reſt, which the latter 
would have prevented. 


IN 


th 


JS, 


{ 1 1 
0 the courſe of this reading I have met with 
many: things on which I wanted to conſult 


you, but moſt of them have eſcaped me. 
Some of theſe, however, I remember. In a 


of the texts on which he founded this belief. 


„ Sek ye the Lord, while he may be 
„found; call ye upon him, while he is near. 


\ 


On, that thou hadſt known, even thou, 


725 in this wy day, the things that belong un- 


* Many of our modern Fanatics, Methodiſts, Cc. hold 
this dorire, 
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book of divinity, which, I ſuppoſe, muſt have 1 
been written by one of the hereſy of Calvin, | 
the author aſſerts that © the Almighty has ap- \ . 
«© pointed a day of grace to every man, be- 
4 yond which there can be no remiſſion of if 
in *. I myſt own J was ſtartled by this | | 
aſſertion, as it ſeemed to me to be very conſe- | 
quential. The following, I think, were ſome . 


to thy peace! But now they are hid * 
** thine Fes: 2 n 1 
Ac aA, he limiteth a day, ſaying, To- 
„ day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 


*« your hearts,” 


Isx another part of his book, he maintains 
that it is impoſſible for thoſe who fall into ſin, 
after having once been converted, to repent, 
or to be ſaved . This doctrine he ſupports 
by the —_— paſſage i in the PO the 
3 : 


Ir is impoſlible for thoſe who were once 
« enlightened, and have taſted of the heaven- 
ly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the good word 


« of God, and the powers of the world to 
> 6 come; 1 if Toes ſhall fall nay; to renew 


y 


+ This is another doQrine of — 4 


ce them 


Mm 
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* them again unto repentance: ſeeing they 


& crucify to themſelves the Son of God a- 
4 Oy and 4 him to open ſhame.” 


* 


10 this dns) he adds another ſcleted 
front the ſame book, 


Ir we ſin wilfully after we have received 


1 287 


« che knowledge of the truth, there remain- - 
66 .eth.no more, ſacrifice for ſins, but a certain 
e fearful, looking for of judgment, and fiery 
„ indignation which ſhall devour the adver- 


« ſaries. He that deſpiſed Moſes's law died 


& without mercy, under two or three witneſ- 


« ſes. Of how much ſorer puniſhment, ſup- 
: _ poſe ye, ſhall he be thought worthy, who 
; 5 " hath trodden under foot the Son of God, 


4. wherewlth he was ſanctified, an unholy 


& thing, and hath done deſpite to the Spirit 
« of grace? 


L 3 | I MUST 


t 
[ aver: own theſe texts appeared to me to 
make very ſtrongly for his argument ; and yet 


if theſe doctrines were generally received, I 
think, they would .open more avenues to de- 


ſpair ; for many Chriſtians, I fear, muſt have 

ſinned willfully after repentance and converſion. 

But, poſſibly, I do not behold theſe Scri ptures 

in a right point of view. Let me hope for | 
yur kind inſtructions; and pray for your 5 

| CoNSTANTIA. 


LET- 


e 


I KB@DoSIUS to CONSTANTIA. 


7 OU d well to amuſe ba by books 


| and company; that amuſement will di- 
vert your melancholy more effectually chan 
any 5 of philoſophy. | 


Bur what ſhall I ſay to your controverſial 
ſtudies ? Shall I praiſe you for wearying your 
eyes over the pages of Calviniſtic dreamers ?— 
for honouring with your attention the ground- 
leſs doctrines of narrow ſighted fanatics ; who 
either from want of knowledge or of candour, 
or more probably from want of both, have 
ſeized a limb of a text, and without attending 
either to the writer's deſign, or to the analo- 


gy of his reaſoning, have founded upon the 
L 4 mere 


TW 3 | 
mere letter, doctrines that nar: their 
God > 


such, and fo 1 are ; thoſe. 0 


have mentioned. 


Tnar God hath appointed a a certain u pejjpd 
in the life of man, beyond which he will not 


extend his grace to him, i is a doctrine which i is. 
ſo far from having any foundation either in 


reaſon or revelation, that it is repugnant to the 
| firſt, and totally unſupported by the latter. , 


Tus texts which your author has produced ; 


in ſupport of his opinion, have no manner of 
connexion with it. 


«ern WY Lord, while he may be 


e found; on yu _ _ while _ = 


40 * NEAT. 
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Tur white chapter from which this paſ- 


we 6 warner 


fiah's firſt appearance. The prophet breaks 


out into riptures upon the view of that glo- 
rious æra; and apoſtrophizes to the people 


that ſhould then be born, exhorting them not 
to loſe the happy opportunity of making an 
intereſt with the Redeemer while he was per- 
forally preſent with them. 7 


* " 


* 0 THAT thou hadſt known, even ; thou, ; 
« in this thy day, the things that belong un- 


to thy peace! but now they are hid * 
66 thine eyes. 


Tris is Chriſt's apoſtrophe to Jeruſalem, 
when he foretold its approaching deſtruction. | 
But what, in the name of the ſeven wonders, 
has this to do with the univerſal diſpenſation 
of grace ? The words are particularly applica- 
ble tothe occaſion on which they were ſpoken, 

; and 


1 
ad: to the object whereunto they were ad- 
dreſſed. Unhappy city! I wiſh thou knew- 
« eſt, in this thy day, while thou art yet unde- 
se moliſhed, or while I am preſent with thee, 
< the things that belong unto thy peace, thy ever- 
«. laſting peace, the mercies of redemption ; 
40 * but now they are hid from thine eyes; at this 
© time thou perceiveſt them not. 


On poſſibly thy peace may ſignify, thy tem- 
poral-peace, and preſervation from thine ene- 
mies, which' interpretation the following verſe 
ſeems to favour. * But now they are hid from 
thine eyes. Bxcavst the days will come up- 
on thee, when thine enemies, &c. I incline 
to this ſenſe ; but whether this or the other be 
the true one, is quite immaterial to the œco- 
nomy of grace. 3 


La us now. confdur the laſt Scripture 
which your author has adduced in favour of 
his doctrine. ; 


&«& AGAIN, 


tL 
« AGAIN, he limiteth a day, ſaying, To- 
ay, if Je will hear his voice.“ 


yr oy author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
in the chapter from whence this paſſage is ta- 
ken, endeavours t to prove the certainty of that 
final reſt which Kill remained to the people of 
God. Thus he forms his argument; That 
there is a reſt for the people of God into 
©-which/'they have not yet entered, appears 
from that prophetic pſalm of David, which 
© alludes to the time of Chriſt's appearance 


© upon earth. The prophet, referring to that 


time, faith, To-day if ye will hear his voice. 
© You ſee he is determined as to the point of 
«© time; he limiteth or ſetteth apart a day 2 
© Wherefore from this paſſage it is apparent, 


£ that for you, Hebrews, for you the deſcen- 


c dants of thoſe who provoked God in'the 
c wildernefs and were not permitted to enter 


£ into 


4 
7 
4 


„ 
C. to his reſt, a final reſt Mill remains, to 
which you are invited. T 6 cats 
Tus! it is, my Conſtantia, that the difci- 
ples of ignorance, folly and fanaticilm, by- 
disjointing and miſconſtruing the Scriptures, | 
contrive their abſurd doctrines; 3 which are 
: always as much repugnant to "reaſon, as they 
are unſupported by revelation, | For inſtance, 
the tenet above- mentioned, ls it confiſtent 
with the jullice or the goodneſs of God, h 
has appointed to man a life of probation, to 
d Smit the advantages, which, in his mercy, he 
has vouchſafed to him, to a ſhorter term than 
bis life ? While he leaves him ſiill to contend 
: with the enemies of his ſalvation, will he de- 
2M prive him of his principal ſupport, the aid of 
| his grace ?—his grace, which he has promi- 
| ſed to thoſe? that aſk it, without us, 
and without  limitation'? B 
: 1 — 


[. 157 o 
bil] HAYE done with the firſt, tenet of * your 


thin let us now ſee whether the ſecond be 
better founded. 


Ir is impoſſible, he maintains, for thoſe, 


who fall i into ſin, after having once been con- 

| verted, to repent or to be ſaved. This opi- 
| | nion he ſupports by two paſſages ſrom the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews. Without making any 

. remarks on the infallibility of that epiſtle as 
a a rule of faith, without taking notice of the 
difficulty and thelate day of its admiſſion among 
ihe canonical books, T ſhall ſhew you that your 

| author has made the paſſages he has ſelected 
from that book prove too much. What the 
_ writer of the epiſtle means by Falling away, in 
the firſt paſſage, and by Vnning willfully in 
_ the laſt, is the denial of the faith they had 
profeſſed, and openly apoſtatizing from it. 
This is clear from the concluſion of both the 
te. Thoſe who Fall away are ſaid 10 


crucify 


L on 23 

eruicify to themiſchues the Son of God afreſh, and 
za par him to open ſhame. And he who jfinneth 
wilfuly is repreſented to have trodden under 
feet the Son of God, to have counted the Blud of 
the covenant, wherewith be was ſantiified; an 
unboly thing, and to have done deſpuie 10 the Spi- 
rit of grace. 


From hence it appears that for = down- 
right apoſtate there is no hope of repentance 
or remiſſion af ſins. But your author has not 
confined this terrible denunciation to open apo- 
ſtacy. According to him, none ho have fallen 
into ſin after converſion are capable of being 
renewed by repentance, or ſaved by the re- 
. demption of Chriſt. This doctrine i is equally 

unſcriptural, and unreaſonable. | 


_ *. SHOULD man, circumſtanced as he is, be 
expoſed by irailty ti final puniſhment, or re- 
dend by accidentally falling into vice, to irre- 


trievable 


[ 159. ] 
trievable ruin, he might either turn from the 
race that is ſet before him in hopeleſs deſpon- 
dence, or vainly contend with danger and dif{- 
grace. The pilgrimage of human life is infi- 
nitely troubleſome and perplext. Dangers 
there are and difficulties which all muſt en- 
counter, which can neither be eluded by vigi- 


lance, nor annihilated by contem pt. 


. JusT man, ſays the author of the book 
of Proverbs, falleth ſeven times, and riſeth 


again. In this place a certain is put for an 
uncertain number; ſeven times being among 
the Jews an indefinite expreſſion, uſed to ſig- 
nify any moderate number. | 
Ov Saviour himſelf being aſked how oft 
a brother ſhould offend and be entitled to 
forgiveneſs, and whether or not till ſeven times, 
anſwered, not until ſeven times, but till ſeven- 


ty times ſeven” From this paſſage we have 


9 the 


 [;2607 Þ 


the utmoſt reaſon to hope that whenever | 
man ſhall effeQually — * divine good- 


+ CY 


are 5 to receive > into ee an of. 


ending brother, however frequently he may 


have treſpaſſed againſt us, ſhall not our heq- 
. venly Father in like manner be ready to re- 
-ceive ſuch as turn unto him? Shall God. recom- 
mend ſuch a conduct to man as he ſhould not 
admit in himſelf? Are we not told that the 
repentance of a ſinner is unexceptionably fo.ac- 


ceptable to the Almighty, that the angels in 


heaven rejoice, and congratulate their fu preme 
And affectionate Creator on an event io agr ee- 


able 10 bis gra acious 5 mind $ 
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- 7 ur prodigal i in the goſpel returns not to 
bis father till he — 2 finiſhed his courſe” of 


riot. Which was interrupted by nothing but his 


7Y 


Power t to purlve i it. He returns not "al com- 


rs 3” 9s, ©; MO 


_ by neceſſity, and theref fore his repent- 
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1 
ance was not a voluntary virtue. But, be- 
hold, his father meets him while yet à great 
way off, and precludes his apologies by the 


moſt endearing reception. We have not, in- 


deed, any account of a relapſe in the accept- 
ed prodigal ; but we are told that before the 
execution of his repentance, he ſaid unto 
himſelf, How many hired ſervants of my father 


have bread enough, and to ſpare, while I pe- 


riſh with hunger? Some ſuch reflections he 
muſt frequently have made, when reduced to 
diſtreſs, and again probably muſt have e 


them from various motives. 


We want not, however, this inſtance to 
prove that a ſinner may be reſtored to favout 


after falling away from his former reſolutions 


and profeſſions of obedience, ' The example 
of Peter is a ſufficient proof in this caſe. To 


this I ſhall add another which, though not of 
ſcriptural authority, is reſpectable, and how: | 
mach to the preſent purpoſe. | 
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Tubnürde tells us, that St. John, during 
his miniſtration to the weſtern churches, caſt 
his eye upon a young man remarkable for the 
extent of his knowledge, and the ingenuouſ- 
nefs of his mind. The aged apoſtle thought 
that he had diſcovered in him an uſeful inſtru- 
ment for the propagation of chriſtianiry, Ac- 
cordingly he took particular pains fo convert 
him, and to inſtruct him in the divine doctrines 


of his great Maſter. That he might be ſtill ber- 


ter acquainted with the ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, 


at his departure, he recommended him to the 
care of a pious old father, who had ſome autho- 


rity in the infant church. The youth continued 


a while in the duties of his new profeſſion, and 
attended with care to the lectures of his vene- 
rable tutor. But his former aſſociates, when they 
found themſelves deſerted by kim, were griev- 
ed at the ſucceſs of the apollle, and exerted 
their utmoſt efforts to regain ſo uſeful and fo 


en terfalning a companion, I hey ſucceeded in 
their 


„ 5 
their attempts, and the father was forſaken. 
The Apoſtle after ſome time returned to thoſe 


parts, and “ where,” ſaid he, with impatience, 


to his aged friend, © where, my fellow-labour- 
„ er, is my favourite youth?“ Alas,” replied 
the good old man, with tears in his eyes, 
* he is fallen, irrecoverably fallen: He has 


4 forſaken the ſociety of the Saints, and is 
no the leader of a gang of robbers in the 


* neighbouring mountains.” Upon hearing 
this unexpected and unpleaſing account, the 
Apoſtle forgot his ſufferings and his Years, and 
haftened to the place of rendezvous, where, 


being ſeized by ſome of the band, he deſired 

to ſpeak with their Captain, The Captain 
being told that a ſtrange pilgrim aſked to be 
admitted *to him, ordered him to be brought 
before him. But when he beheld the venera- 
ble apoſtle, his hopes of amuſement were chang- 


ed into ſhame and confuſion, and the hardy 


leader of a band of robbers trembled before a 
| M 2 poor 


U ON ] 
poor ade old man. He quitted once 
more the ſociety of wigkedneſs, and lived and 
. r 


"From hence itis idee, that a relapſe after 

| 2 or converſion, was not looked 
upon by the primitive Chriſtians, nor yet by 

the apoſtles. themſelves, as any means of « ex- | 

—_— the future mercies of God. 5 
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Ax utter a pallecy, an entire Leleation of 
| the faith we have profeſſed, and a contem ptu- 

ous rejection of the grace we have received, 
may, according to the author of the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, render us incapable of repent- 
*ance, and utterly diſqualify us for the future 
mercies of God. But ſins inferior to theſe will 
not reduce us to the ſame dreadful circumſtan- 
| ces. Our Creator knoweth whereof we are 


made, he remembereth that we are but clay; and 
though 
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| of everlaſting reſt; ; till your innocent, your 


ſociety of good men made PERFECT | 


L 16s. } 
though we may fall, yet we Rall not be caſt N 
ſince be upholdeth us with his hand. 


— 


Gop preſerve "you, my amiable 1 
preſerve and direct you through the uncertain 
paths of this world, till you arrive at the realms 


happy ſpirit ſhall quit, without a ſigh, the 


tender frame that "confines it, and riſe, con- 
ducted by ſome ſmiling Angel, to the bleſſed 


- — * ” 


Adieu! 


FRANZ. 
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